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| HE triennial general convention of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church 
spent a full week in discussing social 
service and defining the church’s rela- 
cos toward industrial problems. Page 
UST what is a community church? 
Is it to be realized by addition or 
division? And what is the common de- 
nominator between church and com- 
munity? Some questions raised by a 
very practical parson. Page 93. 
ARE hygiene ‘and morality natural 
allies, or merely allies in the Balkan 
or Pickwickian sense? A searching of 
definitions and values by Dr. Cabot. 
Page 98. 
[LLINOIS has joined the progressive 
far western states in putting its con- 
victs at road building “on honor.” All 
early signs go to show that there’s honor 
among thieves even in the face of dire 
temptation. Page 84. 
‘THE High Court of Impeachment 
found William Sulzer guilty of 
swearing falsely to a statement of cam- 
paign expenses and of other charges, 
and removed him from office as gover- 
nor of New York. Martin W. Glynn, 
his successor, made a record as con- 
troller under Governor Hughes. 


OHN GRAHAM BROOKS, author 
of the recent book, American Syndi- 
calism, examines the philosophy and be- 


havior, and states the real trouble with 
the I. W. W. Page 87. 


©F all the heartsickness which comes 
to strangers in a strange land, per- 
haps none cuts so deep as the gaping 
misunderstanding between immigrant 
mothers and their daughters, American- 
ized by school and shop. Page 88. 
HE five new child labor laws which 
went into effect in New York the 
first of this month are five white stones 
beside the path of childhood. But the 
new tariff shirks the children. Pages 
84, 89. 
CALIFORNIA is looking for a secre- 
tary of its State Board of Charities 
to succeed W. Almont Gates, who has 
retired because of ill health. 
SERVICE in memory of Robert C. 
Ogden will be held Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 26, at 4 o'clock, Central 
Presbyterian Church, 212 W. 57th St., 
New York city. The speakers will be 
Pres. Francis Brown, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Prof. Francis G. Pea- 


body, Harvard University, vice-presi- 
dent of Hampton Normal Institute; 
Pres. Samuel C. Mitchell, Virginia 


Medical College. 


Arthur P. Kellogg, Secretary 
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EFINING SANITATION AND 
MORALITY 


THE question, Are sanitary and 
10ral prophylaxes natural allies, formed 
1e opening subject of the season’s dis- 
ussion by the Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis in New York. Dr. 
‘ichard C. Cabot of Boston presented 
- in lively and epigrammatic form and 
nswered it with an emphatic No. Cer- 
uin aspects of his answer will be found 
n the editorial pages of this issue. 

The word “allies,’ he said, implies a 
egree of equality. Hence, sanitary and 
10ral prophylaxes cannot be allies, for 
hey stand in the relation not of equal- 
y but of master and servant. Moral- 
y must rule; sanitation must serve. 

To discriminate more closely, Dr. 
abot offered a series of distinctions: 

1. Sanitary prophylaxis can be taught 
y word of mouth; morality can- 
ot. Practice and contagion are its 
eachers. 

2. Sanitary prophylaxis may be en- 
orced by force or fear; but a morality 
f force and fear will not lead-men to 
bey their conscience. It is not morality 
ut legality. 

3. Sanitary mistakes may be made 
arough ignorance. This cannot be said 
f moral faults. One who “knows no 
etter” is not immoral but non-moral. 

4. In sanitary matters, publicity can- 
ot be overdone. In morality there is 
anger of undue publicity. 

5. The rich are more sanitary than 
1e poor; they are not more moral. 

In “embroidering” upon these distinc- 
ons, Dr. Cabot continued: Boys and 
irls can be taught concerning dangers 
> health and how to avoid them, con- 
erning the results in later health of 
arly misconduct. But mere informa- 
ion on these matters will not teach 
iorality. Truthfulness, honesty, chas- 
ity—these are values, not facts, and 
annot be taught merely by word of 
iouth, by giving true information. 
‘he speaker quoted several sentences 
rom addresses or textbooks on the 
wich discussed subject of sex hy- 
iene, which illustrated the general 
ailure to discriminate at this point. 
‘or example: “Boys and girls between 


0 and 16 should know in a general way . 
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about the development of the ovum, 
about birth, about the principle of he- 
redity, thus understanding the sacred- 


ness of. life.” But, he contended, it is 
not “thus.” Appreciation of “the sacred. 
ness of life” does not necessarily follow 
simply from a knowledge of biological 
facts. 

Dr. Cabot further developed the seem- 
ing paradoxes that sanitary prophylaxis 
may increase immorality and morality 
may increase disease. A physician helps 
sanitation and increases immorality 
when he says, “If you can’t keep straight 
in this matter, why, follow these pre- 
cautions.” Would such teaching be per- 
mitted on other matters? he asked. 
Would we say, “If you must lie, at 
least be clever about it?’ “If you 
must steal, well, cover up your tracks.” 
A woman who believes it her duty 
to bear a child may be Jed: to pre- 
vent conception. She may thus in- 
crease her health for a time and so it 
may be a sanitary measure. But in such 
a case the act may impair self-control 
and hence it does not make for morality. 

And again, morality often increases 
disease. Heroism is almost always un- 
sanitary. Obeying the law of charity, 
the worker falls ill. Dr. Ricketts, 
searching for the germ of spotted fever, 
died of the disease he fought. Capt. 
Scott, faithful to his sick companions, 
died in the ice fields. Chinese Gordon, 
loyal to an ideal, fell at Khartoum. 


[N regard to education on sex matters 
Dr. Cabot pointed out the society’s 
present tendency toward sociological 
rather than medical methods in its plan 
of work. Organized by a physician, the 
society naturally followed at first the 
line of recent medical research. This 
was necessary while publicity and edu- 
cation were its chief responsibilities. 
But now remains the problem of apply- 
ing what has been discovered, and of 
emphasizing its moral aspect. 

Dr. Cabot would endorse all the sani- 
tary sex education possible while it did 
no moral harm. But the what, where 
and how, of such teaching, are indeed 
difficulties. He urged emphatically the 
discrimination between sanitary and 
moral at this point. “Teach sanitary 
prophylaxis or morality ; don’t mix them. 


She 


Give facts, not a mixture of what is 
true and what we wish were true.” And 
the facts should be given in the coldest, 
most scientific manner. Moral teach- 
ing will result not deliberately from the 
information but unconsciously from the 
personality of the teacher. 

“The great need of this country is 
more moral training,” continued the 
speaker; “but not as a separate cult for 
each virtue. It takes an eternity to cul- 
tivate a virtue, and he who focuses on 
one virtue alone becomes a prig. . . . 
Morality is one, not many, and any gain 
at one point means a gain at all. A 
will strengthened for truthfulness is 
strengthened also for chastity. 

Duty, work, imitation, all largely uncon- 
scious, these make for morality. 
Morality is trained by discipline, inter- 
est, enthusiasm, love for a person, place 
or an institution. It is taught only by 
prolonged and intimate contact with a 
personality.” 


D® CABOT did not consider that the 

_ public schools afforded the set- 
ting necessary for such intimacy, and 
did not approve of sex teaching in 
schools. Recent agitation on the sub- 
ject came, he thought, rather from an 
impulse to “do something about it” 
than from an intelligent conviction that 
schools had the opportune place and 
time for such teaching. 

Dr. Cabot closed his remarks by ex- 
pressing his belief that in all these mat- 
ters the strongest influence is that of re- 
ligion. 

The discussion following showed an 
interesting variety of opinion. R. Ful- 
ton Cutting regretted Dr. Cabot’s ap- 
parent severing of the moral and the 
sanitary. These had been united ever 
since the Mosaic code, he said, and 
should so remain. He objected also to 
the speaker’s comment on the rich— 
their relative morality to that of the 
poor was not a matter of sanitation, he 
thought. And the rich might be even 
worse than they are if they were less 
sanitary. 

Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., the presi- 
dent of the society introduced Dean 
Walter T. Sumner, chairman of the 
Chicago Vice Commission, who express- 
ed his belief that unless morality could 
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be taught by word of mouth the profes- 
sion of the ministry is futile; and that 
sex hygiene should be taught in public 
schools. He gave a brief review of 
Chicago’s experience and plans in this 
matter, and of the new movement to re- 
quire health certificates with marriage 
licenses. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick thought that Dr. 


Cabot had used the terms, sanitary and 
moral, .in senses somewhat different 
from those of ordinary conversation. 
In open meeting, other criticisms were 
expressed: that law and fear could and 
did influence moral acts; that one way 
to secure sex teaching was for the right 
teacher at the right time to teach it any- 
way, without waiting for the authoriza- 
tion of boards; and yet again, that both 
sterilization and preventing conception, 
in many circumstances are not only san- 
itary measures but moral obligations. 
In a few words of quizzical “defense 
against his accusers,” Dr. Cabot ac- 
knowledged that he had used his terms 
moral and sanitary with a more precise 
meaning than was apparently attached 
to them in general discussions, and said 
that though he had apparently failed to 


make himself understood at some points, 


he would “try again another time.” 
Brief reports from president and sec- 
retary showed definite progress in the 
society’s work the past year. As a part 
of the American Federation of Sex 
Hygiene, the society had become affili- 
ated with the American Vigilance As- 
sociation during the recent Congress on 
School Hygiene held in Buffalo. The 
lecture department, which provided for 
178 addresses last year, and the depart- 
ment on publications, plan to increase 
their activities this year. Special ef- 
forts will be made to secure lecturers of 
unquestioned training and suitability. 


ALENDAR ARRANGED FOR 
(seventeen SOCIAL SUNDAYS 


SpectAL Sundays on _ which 
churches are asked to give considera- 
tion to subjects of social concern have 
been arranged in a carefully planned 
schedule. This is the result of a con- 
ference held last April, attended by 
representatives of national social move- 
ments and by church officials. A com- 
mittee was appointed to adjust the calen- 
dar of such Sundays, secure the ap- 
proval of the organizations which have 
heretofore been designating these special 
days in an uncorrelated way, and pre- 
‘sent the calendar to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, representing Protest- 
ant churches, to official representatives 
of the Roman Catholic churches, to 
Jewish synagogues and other religious 
bodies. 

The committee realized that the num- 
ber of Sunday services which a min- 
ister might devote to these special 
campaigns is limited, and that if a con- 
siderable number of social Sundays are 
added to the fixed eccelesiastical and 


. 


holiday occasions, not many Sundays 
would be left for the minister’s par- 
ticular messages. 

But the committee found that the num- 
ber of special social Sundays is much 
smaller than has been generally sup- 
posed. Thus far throughout the coun- 
try there has been a general observance 
of only six such Sundays: child labor, 
peace, mother’s day, labor, prison and 
tuberculosis. In arranging the list, the 
committee aimed to avoid conflict with 
ecclesiastical and other special days, 
and to distribute the “social Sundays” 
through the year. The list, including 
the holiday occasions, is as follows: 


Jan 4—New Year’s Sunday 
“ 25—Child Labor Sunday 
Feb. 8&—Lincoln Sunday 
“ 22—Washington Sunday 
April 12—Easter Sunday 
“ 19—Sabbath Observance Day 
May 10—Mothers’ Sunday 
“17—Peace Sunday 
“24 or 31—Memorial Sunday 
June 14—Children’s Sunday 
“_ 28—Independence Day Sunday 
Sept. 6—Labor Sunday 
Oct. 25—Prison Sunday 
Nov. 22—Thanksgiving Sunday 
“29 or Dec. 6—Tuberculosis 
Sunday 
Dec. 20—Christmas Sunday 


27—Hospital Saturday-Sunday 


ARIFF PROTECTS CONVICTS 
BUT NOT CHILDREN 


“Convicts we protect; children 
we exploit.” Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, has called attention to the action 
of Congress in incorporating in the new 
tariff the clause which bars from im- 
port the products of convict labor, and 
omitting the sister clause which referred 
to child labor. This, however, is in line 
with popular policy hitherto. In more 
than one state the eight-hour day was 
established for adults in prison work- 
rooms before it was decreed for children 
in factories. 

At the suggestion of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Senator Borah 
last June proposed to exclude from im- 
portation all goods made by workers 


under 14 years of age. The amendmen 
favorably reported by the Senate F 
nance Committee, at once raised a stor: 
of protest and derision. Importers dé 
clared with more fervor than logic th: 
such a law would ruin their business an 
be impossible of enforcement. ; 

For the first time the National Chil 
Labor Committee found its policy er 
dorsed by the organs of the America 
textile trade. The foreign press scente 
a plot of American employers and dé 
nounced us as a nation of hypocrite 
Congress heeded the clamor and afte 
mutilating the amendment beyond recog 
nition—putting out its eyes with an ac 
“verb and drawing its teeth with ex 
emptions—they killed it entirely on th 
final vote. 

Mr. Lovejoy feels that the incider 
has brought to popular attention nee 
for making more rapid advance agains 
child labor, 

He further points out that “in ‘spit 
of the precedence given to business ove 
the claims of childhood, the prohibitio 
of convict goods does mark a new ste 
in international commerce. It estab 
lishes the claim of social conditions upo 
international regulation and makes in 
evitable ultimately the world wide prc 
hibition of child labor.” 


ROGRESS IN CONVICT ROAI 
BUILDING EXPERIMENT 


Tue “honor system” of using con 
victs for work on roads, successfully be 
gun by Colorado, extensively adopted b: 
Oregon and recently tried in Washing 
ton state, has just had its first test far 
ther east. 

In Illinois one day in September forty 
five prisoners, including murderer: 
forgers, hold-up men, thieves and othe 
varieties of offenders, went out fror 
Joliet penitentiary. By day they wor 
“like human beings” under a superin 
tendent; at night they live practicall 
unguarded in a camp over which flie 
a banner with the significant nam 
“Camp Hope.” “Make good, fellows, 
called the 1,400 who remained behind 
“for God’s sake make good and help u 
all to get out into the sunshine again. 

The Illinois test will be watched b 
other states, and particularly, no doubt 
by Wisconsin where the plan is soon t 
be tried, and in Florida where it is com 
ing to general attention. 

The departure from Joliet prison wa 
impressive. One convict is reported t 
have sat up all night, nervous and ex 
cited over the coming change from fou 
walls to open country and from priso1 
garb to citizens’ clothing—for the met 
traveled in suits of Sunday black, an 
will work in khaki suits and cotton shirt 
while on the roads. 

“We'll just eat up that work on Mon 
day,’ exclaimed one of the men, as th 
open air and fresh confidence kindle 
his enthusiasm and vitality. 

Perhaps loyalty to their comrades lef 


ammon Welfare 


hind will prove the strongest influence 
the response of this group of men to 
sir opportunity. Personal loyalty to 
= warden, “great-hearted Allen,” is 
other motive. 

“No man wants to escape,” a former 
icago burglar is reported as saying. 
Ve think too much of the new warden. 
ere is not a man in this crowd but 
uuld fight to the death for him. He 
s made himself a personal friend to 
ch one of us. Mr. Allen has told us 
about what is expected of us and we 
2 not going to let him be disappointed. 
e realize we are making more than 
e road while we are out here in the 
untry. We are breaking a path for 
yusands of other fellows who have 
pped a cog and are sorry and are anx- 
is to get level in the world again.” 


*O maintain every man’s strength of 
purpose, the camp organized quite on 
ir Own initiative a “kangaroo court,” 
scribed by one of the road workers: 
Ve have taken it upon ourselves for 
r own and his protection to establish 
r own guard. Without his knowledge 
- have selected a secret judge and 
ret detectives who will report any 
n of weakness on the part of any one 
us if such a weakness should become 
nifest. Once a week or oftener we 
ll convene court and summon any of 
> gang who may need a word of 
ning.” 

Ihe pay which these men will receive 
ly be sent at once to their families 
held until their release. In addition 
freedom in the open air, and a money 
ie, Governor Dunne has decided to 
mmute ten days of the sentence of 
ch man working thirty days on the 
ad. 

Incidents have been reported which 
e significant as showing the temper 
this honor squad. A newspaper 
otographer, hurrying into Dixon to 
il a batch of photographs, left his coat 
Camp Hope. He had intended to re- 
m, but did not. His coat lay in ah 
posed place and a burglar, who had 
en sent up for fifteen years, took it 
Captain Keegan and handed it to 
n remarking: “Some fellow left his 
rfectly good coat here, captain, and I 
nk we better take care of it. There’s 
many outsiders coming in.” A watch 
d $20 bill were in the pockets. 

And again, as one convict was about 
drink from a pump, a man in the 
wd nearby half whispered to him, 
ay, Jack, hold your cup over here and 
| give you a real drink.” He pro- 
ced a whisky flask. 

The prisoner, who happened to be 
udge” of the “kangaroo court” looked 
‘in surprise. “No, thanks,” he replied, 
d applied himself vigorously to the 
mp handle. 

“What!” the stranger demanded, 
on’t you drink?” 

“Drink?” the convict asked. “I’m as 
y as a hot brick and I could drink 
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FROM STRIPES TO SPADES 


As McCutcheon, of the Chicago Tribune, sees the “honor system” of employing 
convicts at road-building out in the sunshine 


enough booze to sink a battleship, but 
I’d die before I’d touch a drop out here. 
Now, beat it! I’m going to call Captain 
Keegan.” 


Captain Keegan had witnessed the 
incident. He promptly appeared and 
ordered the two strangers off the camp 
grounds. He followed this action by 
issuing orders from headquarters pro- 
hibiting all visitors from entering the 
grounds. This is intended to keep away 
the merely curious, and give the men a 
better chance to live naturally their new 
life. 


ARDEN ALLEN is enthusiastic 

over the new plan. “I hope with 
all my heart the plan goes through,” he 
says. “If it does, better things are in 
store for our prisoners, and gradually 
the penitentiaries will be depopulated. It 
remains for the public at large to do 
their share. To my way of thinking the 
biggest thing of all is what outsiders do 
when our men earn their freedom. We 
are now building up the men physically 
and morally with good, wholesome food 
and outdoor work. Will the people of 
Tllinois and other states give these men 
welcome after their terms are over? If 
the old idea that once a criminal always 
a criminal is discarded, Camp Hope be- 
yond the slightest doubt is the begin- 
ning of a new era in penology.” 


This widening application of the 
honor system and use of convicts in 
road building directs renewed attention 
to the methods and results in Colorado 
and Oregon. In the latter state Gov- 
ernor West has made important changes 
in the entire administration of the pris- 
on, placing each convict at work where 
he will prove most efficient. An elec- 
trician, for instance, will not be com- 
pelled to mop floors or to wash pans. 
In routine the men work on the farm; 
and at the last general election it was 
voted to use prison labor on state roads. 
Governor West thus describes the plan: 


“Our road gangs are made up of from 
fifteen to twenty-five men, with a free 
man as foreman. The foreman lives 
and works with his crew. He is selected, 
with reference to his fitness for the par- 
ticular work to be assigned him and his 
ability to handle men. His word is law 
in camp and his report as to the con- 
duct of the prisoners carries great 
weight with the prison officials. It is 
most essential, therefore, that great care 
be exercised in the selection of these 
foremen. We havé had unexpected suc- 
cess in the operation of these road 
gangs. Some have been maintained as 
far as three hundred miles from the 
prison and nearly all of the hills and 
mountains where every opportunity has 
been given the men to make their es- 
cape. At first we lost a number of 
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men, due largely to the novelty of the 
plan, and the unjust newspaper criticism 
which made many of the men fear that 
the policy would be abandoned and the 
men returned to prison. Today, how- 
ever, there is little or no trouble. There 
has been less newspaper criticism, and 
the public, seeing the merits of the sys- 
tem, is accepting it as a settled policy 
and aid and encouragement are coming 
from every quarter.” 


NTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Arter all, America is not so far be- 
hind Europe in labor legislation. That 
was made plain at an international con- 
ference on child labor held in Septem- 
ber in Switzerland, at which the mini- 
mum standards established were on the 
whole inferior to the general standards 
of child labor legislation in the United 
States. The delegates to this special 
commission of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation represented 
all the leading nations of Europe. 
Herschel H. Jones of the National 
Child Labor Committee was the dele-, 
gate from the United States. 

' The principal international regulation 
agreed upon was the fourteen-year- 
age limit for industrial establishments, 
which has long existed in most of our 
states. A determined effort to extend 
this regulation to workshops and small 
factories was defeated. Few of the 
European states were ready to under- 
take the enforcement of such a law in 
small establishments as well as large. 
It was decided that no child under 
twelve years, or until after exemptior 
from school attendance, should be em- 
ployed in any gainful occupation, and a 
recommendation was passed that in all 
countries the age of compulsory school 
attendance be raised at least to fourteen. 
The international labor office was in- 
structed to investigate and report to the 
next meeting of the commission on the 
contract work of Italian children in Ger- 
many and France. Large numbers of 
Italian children are brought into these 
countries each year, often without their 
parents. Where an effort is made to 
require of them the same qualifications 
of age and schooling as apply to native 
‘children, difficulties arise because of 
difference in standards of the two coun- 
tries and lack of documentary proof of 
age. In the United States there is the 
same difficulty in enforcing child labor 
laws among children of immigrants. 
The conference voted, without oppo- 
sition, to prohibit all street-trading by 
children and also their employment in 
hotels, restaurants, or for public per- 
formances. Medical examination of 
children before granting permission to 
work was favored. , For the first time 
the serious problem of regulating the’ 
hours of children in agricultural work 
was tackled, and it was determined that 
a child over twelve exempt from school 
attendance should not be employed in 
such work more than six hours a day. 


The establishment of minimum wage 
boards for home work was recommend- 
ed. During the period of transition 
from the old law to the new, the com- 
mission recommends that the burden 
placed upon poor parents by the restric- 
tion of children’s employment should be 
relieved by state and local authorities 
through free instruction, accommodation 
for the children before and between 
school hours, midday meals and cloth- 
ing, holiday colonies and so on, and in 
special cases even by grants of money. 
No assistance of this kind is to have the 
character of poor relief. 

The final resolution of the meeting is 
a challenge to the United States. “In- 
spection in respect to child labor should 
be strictly carried out and special sta- 
tistics kept of contraventions of the law 
for the protection of children.” 


HE BOY WHO STOLE TO GO 
TO COLLEGE 


‘I'VE BEEN crazy about going to 
Oxford University, and when I saw all 
this money in my hands, I couldn’t re- 
sist taking it.” 

That was the story told by a lad of 
seventeen when he was arrested in 
New York. A few hours more and he 
would have been aboard the Mauretania 
and off for England. Stowed away in 
his clothing was fourteen hundred dol- 
lars in cash—enough to keep him for 
three years at the university. 

The wallet of money, out of which 
only a few dollars had been spent, was 
returned. The clerk who had tempted 
him by giving him the wallet to carry 
to the chief cashier, was reprimamded. 


The boy made a straightforward coi 
fession to the chief of police and wi 
sent back to his home in Cleveland. 

Before the boy was returned by tl 
New York police, a Cleveland new 
paper man called at his home. On h 
book shelves were volumes of poetr 
In one corner stood a copy of To 
Brown at Oxford—the book that hi 
obsessed him with a desire to go to tl 
great English University. 


By day, he performed his duties ; 
stock boy in a department store, ear 


ing seven dollars a week, a part | 
which went regularly to the fami 
support. He was prompt and tru: 


--worthy and was scheduled for early a 


vancement. 


Night after night he sat poring ov 
his books. His mother recalled h 
keen disappointment when he was tak 
out of high school at the end of f 
second year and put to work, becau 
the family could not afford to keep hi 
in school longer. 

“He spent every cent he could sa 
out of his spending money for books 
said his mother. “He used to say aga 
and again, ‘Ma, let’s move out of he 
so I can have a room just lined wi 
books.’ I’d say, ‘Why, you’ve got mo 
books than you need.’ But he wou 
say there weren’t that many in t 
world. He’s been at me for months 
buy him the Encyclopedia Britannice 

What the firm is willing to do in t 
case has been stated by its vice-pre' 
dent. “If all this is true, if the b 
wants higher education and has the me 
tal qualifications, I’ll see that he gets i! 


OLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES FOR PRISONERS—B 
((Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD . 


A course in stock breeding in a 
penitentiary? Unusual, to say the least, 
is it not? And yet this is only one of a 
number of courses now being given in 
the Kansas penitentiary at Lansing, by 
the agricultural college of the state. In- 
deed, every extension course offered to 
the citizens of the state—and there are 
about forty such courses at present—is 
offered to any prisoner who cares to 
take it. A fee of a dollar, which is 
only a fraction of what is charged others 
and which does not cover the postage 
on the necessary correspondence, is 
asked, thus avoiding the appearance of 
an act of charity. 

The courses available to prisoners, 
which are under the direction of the 
heads of the college departments, follow 
the three lines of vocational activity for 
which the institution stands; namely, 
agriculture, engineering, and home econ- 
omics. Specific phases of each are dealt 
with, such as soils, stock breeding, farm 
blacksmithing, farm drainage; carpen- 
try and building, shop mechanical draw- 
ing, shop mathematics, gasoline engines; 


cooking, sewing, home sanitation. 


The work offered in these courses 
intended not to supplant, but to supp 
ment, such educational facilities as a 
furnished by the penitentiary itse 
These include a night school in whi 
the common branches ‘of learning a 
taught; a library of miscellaneo 
books; and the particular trades 
which the prisoner may be put when 
enters the institution. It is evident th 
these do not fully meet the prisone 
needs. One young man, who is taki 
the college extension course in anin 
breeding, has had two years of study 
a college, but is anxious, when releasé 
to get into manual activity, and h 
chosen stock farming, along which li 
he has opportunities. Another man, 
carpenter by trade, is taking a course 
woodwork, and is showing real promi: 

The penitentiary is visited at interv: 
by one of the extension professors, w 
talks with the men personally, endea 
oring to interest them in extensi 
courses, helping them decide what lin 
to pursue, and encouraging them in tht 
study. The prison chaplain is givii 
vigorous assistance in the work. 


I am asked by the editor of 
Tue Survey for a_ statement of the 
Eealidetects.. of «oun, [. WW: “In 
American Syndicalism* I have done my 
age to record these defects, together 
ith such qualifications ‘as the history 
of the movement and its local environ- 
ment require. 
| The chief embarrassment felt by 
every detached student of this uprising 
in the United States, is the lawless be- 
havior of surprised and distracted pub- 
lic authorities in dealing with I. W. W. 
strikers. In a dozen communities these 
authorities have acted as convulsively 
and as deliriously as the I. W. W. at its 
worst. In several instances, they have 
been far more inexcusably lawless than 
the strikers. 


Causes Behind I. W. W. 


Again, one cannot in any fairness di- 
rect exclusive attention to the evils and 
the weaknesses of the I. W. W. with- 
out frank recognition of all that justi- 
fies its origin, as well as a good deal of 
incidental service that it renders. How- 
ever distasteful to those at the top, the 
masses unreached by labor organiza- 
tion are from now on to have some 
organic expression of their own hun- 
gers. It is the eventful, necessary be- 
ginning of their education in which all 
of us should take sympathetic part 
We should do this for our own enlight- 
ning, as well as for theirs. 

_ As in every revolutionary assertion 
nown to men, this I. W. W. sedition 
will be attended with much silliness and 
with all sorts of impossible claims, but 
it is a greater silliness to take these raw 
expressions of word and behavior as if 
there were nothing else in the move- 
ment. : 
_ The prevailing attitude of our pros- 
perous business and society folk toward 
the I. W. W. has something extremely 
nister in it. It is the sniffy, utterly 
ontemptuous posture of those who 
ave nothing to learn. The word 
pharisaical’”’ only partially describes it. 
ere is our whole industrial system 
nder a strain of disorder and insecur- 
ity for which the word revolution is 
hardly too strong. 
confusion and out of it a new voice is 
eard. Long after we have known the 
e of Socialist and trade unionist, this 
re smothered utterance of lower un- 
anized masses of labor makes itself 
heard. It becomes articulate about the 
ime that pinch of higher prices (1896) 
ins to be felt. 
Other more powerful causes are be- 


*American Syndicalism; The I. W. W. 
Macmillan Co, 264 pp. Price $1.50; by 
nail of THe Survey $1.60. 
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In the midst of this | 


HE REAL TROUBLE WITH THE INDUSTRIAL WORK- 
ERS OF THE WORLD—BY JOHN.GRAHAM BROOKS: 


hind the protest, but this soaring of 
prices far beyond the increase of wages 
is also in it and illustrates the social 
causes which should give us patience. 

That a condition like this—the sul- 
len challenge of whole classes of labor 
in a half dozen countries—should fail 
to stir at least a  sobered intellectual 
curiosity, is, I repeat, a most sinister 
fact. The revolt has produced a situa- 
tion which no one of open mind can read 
without compunction. Men of rare 
gifts and trained faculties have taken 
service in the cause. 

We Americans have this excuse,— 
the literary home-product of our I. W. 
W. is rude and turgid. Its worst crudi- 
ties have been quoted and spread _ be- 
fore the public, while little or nothing 
has been said about the causes of the 
uprising and even less about the rela- 
tion of syndicalism to other political 
and industrial changes definitely ac- 
cepted by some of our ablest states- 
men. 

To no part of our I. W. W. “phil- 
osophy” or behavior can we yet ap- 
ply. a too rigid standard. It is pretty 
nearly humorous, for example, to ex- 
pect these newcomers to use strike funds 
in the riotous and distracting atmos- 
phere of the struggle, with savings- 
bank propriety. They will never tell 
the public to what uses the Lawrence 
funds were put. It would be awkward 
enough to account for details. That the 
money went “for the cause” must satis- 
fy us. The Republican and Democratic 
parties, and some of our largest busi- 
nesses, have often used their contri- 
butions or stockholders’ money with far 
more reckless impropriety than the I. 
W. W. at Lawrence. In both cases it is, 
of course, the duty of the public to in- 
sist upon publicity and honest account- 
ing, but let us meantime keep in mind 
those who live in glass houses. 


Its Deeper Defects 


After this unburdening, what is to be 
said flatly of the miscarriage of our I. 
W. W.? What are its deeper defects? 
For lack of space, I shall deal chiefly 
with one only which everywhere per- 
vades their phiiosophy. 

This most fundamental defect con- 
sists in an outworn, atomistic view of in- 
dustry and of politics.’ 

Apart from the European movement, 


17 have not noted here or in my book the 
Syndicalist League now in arms against the 
I. W. W., claiming to be an enemy of an- 
archism, because it has developed thus far 
no strength or distinctive difference to war- 
rant attention. The schism already rife in 
the movement is a sign that educational 
discipline is wholesomely at work from 
within. 


‘have under capitalism itself. 


our I. W. W., as expressed in its theory, 
is reactionary. It harks back economic- 
ally and politically to race experience 
long passed. It is directly hostile to 
democracy, if we mean by that word a 
completer and fairer exercise of power 
by the people as a whole. To cast out 
the geographical area of representa- 
tion and substitute the granting of 
power to trade unions in their capacity 
as producers is to give us a more par- 
tial and incomplete democracy than we 
The whole 
I. W. W. theory of organizing such 
agencies as are indispensable for in- 
ternational and even for national trade 
is pretty nearly grotesque. It all rests 
on the Anarchist assumption that if we 
will “free humanity from all external 
constraints,” all the workers will forth- 
with fall into loving and busy groups, 
doing their work gaily and efficiently, 
getting somehow to the job each can 
perform and exchanging surplus pro- 
ducts about the world as in a well-bred 
happy family. 


“Perfecting the Race”’ 


Nothing so vulgar as the state with 
its correctional powers is to be tolerat- 
ed in this perfecting of the race. The 
somber tragedy just now in Mexico is 
wide open for observatign. I. W. W. 
sympathizers two years ago were eager 
to play their part in freeing this un- 
happy people from a _ gross tyranny. 
Those I saw in southern California had 
the serenest confidence that the de- 
struction of such governmental power 
as yet remained would solve the prob- 
lem. Remove this despotism and the 
people would rise into some sort of 
grandeur. They would themselves con- 
duct affairs according to their own in- 
terests. These interests would, of 
course, lead them to industrial habits, 
to friendly and self-controlled activities 
—to beautiful and ordered social re- 
lationships. This is the Anarchist faith 
in its most childlike form. 

It is among speculative possibilities 
that after some centuries considerable 
portions of the race may learn to live 
together without a trace of organized 
external constraint. We all hope for 
this, but at present we are in no work- 
ing relation—not even in any imagin- 
able relation—to such a society. If we 
ever reach it, it must be through gen- 
erations of ordered discipline and self- 
control for which, alas, the Haywoods 
and Ettors are not sufficient as instruc- 
tors. Whatever they do to arouse and 
stimulate is but a raw beginning of 
quite other training that must follow. 

It is precisely here that their “phil- 
osophy” fails. The invincible task now 
awaiting all constructive statesmanship, 
is so far fo harmonize consumers’ and 
producers’ interests in a world market 
as to secure stability—stability enough 
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to insure some sort of order that shall 
at the same time stimulate progress. 

The economic and political program 
of the I. W. W. does not in the least 
satisfy the minimum of these require- 
ments. 


Substitute for Capitalism 


A quarter of a century before 
syndicalism was heard of, German stu- 
dents of politics had their theory of 
representation by occupations—school- 
masters, miners, textile operators, law- 
yers, farmers, etc. A great deal is to 
be said for this, if presented as supple- 
mentary to the present representation 
of geographical areas. But the syndical- 
ist snatches at this new and untested 
method as if it were a final revelation. 

We have also had a half century of 
experience “ with the “self-governing 
workshop” full of hopeful possibilities: 
Under it, labor takes possession of the 
industry as producer. But we now see 
that the great problems of the consumer 
are not met by any conceivable exten- 
sion of this manner of doing business. 
It will play its part in that supreme 
test of the future—adjusting the con- 
flict of interests between producer and 
consumer. The utmost to be said for 
I. W. W. economics is that it is cutting 
its teeth upon this problem. 

What I shall call its immaturity ap- 
plies even more to its methods, especi- 
ally in the United States. Its glorifica- 
tion of impulse and “direct action”; 
its almost flaunting ignorance (or ig- 
noring) of the whole organic character 
of modern industrial and political life, 
are too obvious for serious criticism. 
Its strident talk about a “fighting min- 
ority”; its raw conception of the “gen- 
eral strike’; ifs excessive and credulous 
emphasis on the “class conscious” idea, 

—all convict it of an immaturity so 
’ naive that capitalism will lose no sleep 
except in taking the necessary trouble 
of making the whole body of wage- 
earners and the larger body of consum- 
ers understand clearly what kind of sub- 
stitute the I. W. W. offers for capital- 
ism. The logic of the I. W. W. would 
give us innumerable warring groups of 
petty capitalists in the place of a lot of 
big capitalists. The political counter- 
part of this would be no less chaotic. 

On its practical side, the fighting 
method of the I. W. W. has the sorry 
fatality of creating habits of thought 
and action which would be even more 
embarrassing if they passed over into 
an anarchist society than they are at 
present. 

If the I. W. W. endures, it is pretty 
safe to predict that it will slowly learn 
the futility of its weapons against 
capitalism. Capitalism will not yield to 
the puerilities of sabotage and its ac- 
companiments. Only decades of well- 
ordered, positive and constructive work 
will have the slightest permanent effect 
upon it. When the admirable enthusi- 
asm of the I. W. W. passes through its 
callow stage and becomes working 
partner with the whole body of social 
legislation, to what the state, city, trade 
union and consumers’ organizations are 
more and more committed—then we 
shall welcome its fellowship as one who 
dared greatly if not wisely to shame the 
devil in our time. 


IMMIGRANT MOTHERS, IMMUNE TO AMERICAN INFLUENCES 


TERS—BY CHRISTINA MERRIMAN 


()te COUNTRY MOTHERS AND AMERICAN DAUGH- 


It is a remarkably comprehen- 
sive, balanced and interesting survey’ 
that Miss Montgomery has made, of the 
industrial and educational problems of a 
district torn by the struggle between the 
inherited standards of the European 
peasants and those of their American 
daughters, “struggling to keep up with 
American standards’ and making every 
effort to avoid being classed as a 
“foreigner.” The same problem con- 
cerns every American city which has a 
foreign industrial community. 

The study is based on the records of 
900 families known to the University of 
Chicago Settlement for a number of 
years, and from which was selected a 
group of 500 girls from whom it was 
possible to secure the most reliable in- 
formation. 

Taken all in all, it is an indictment 
of an educational system which fails to 
provide a practical education for these 
restless young daughters, and of an in- 
dustrial system which permits their 
employment in industries where they 
“crow dull with a routine that calls for 
no exercise of brain power, and where 
the general stupidity of which many 
employers complain’ is increased as the 
months go by.” 

Miss Montgomery contends that the 
labor of girls under sixteen is not nec- 
essary to the continuation of any busi- 
ness, and, as a buttress for her posi- 
tion, quotes one of the largest employ- 
ers of child labor as saying, “If we 
could not by law employ the girl under 


1The American Girl in the Stockyards 
District: By Louise Montgomery. An in- 
vestigation carried on under the direction 
of the board of the University of Chicago 
Settlement and the Chicago Alumnae Club 
of the University of Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press, 70 pp. 


‘scenery 


sixteen years, we should find some way 
to make the machine do her work,” 
and points to the frank declaration of 
another, that: “As an employer, I can 
and do make money out of the work 
of little girls As a man, I know it 
would be better for them and for the 
state if I were forbidden by law to em- 
ploy them.” 

The author, however, recognizes the 
problems of constantly changing and in- 
efficient employes with which the em- 
ployer is .faced, and _ records their 
“growing sentiment against the employ- 
ment of children.” 

She tells us of the girl who was so 
“sot” in her mind and so well satisfied 
with what she was doing that she in- 
sisted that “pasting labels was her 
‘trade’ and refused to consider anything 
else”; while an example of the other 
type of mind is cited in one of three 
girls who had held eleven “jobs” in 
fifteen months, and gave as her excuse 
for one change: “The new boss may 
have red hair. Anything to change the 
{?? 

The report points out again the well 
worn but vital problem of providing 
normal amusement for the young girl, 
“carrying the premature responsibility 
of the wage-earner and asserting her 
right to a feverish search for evening 
pleasures,’ and urges the city, through 
the Board of Education, to provide more 
nearly adequate uncommercialized rec- 
reation. 

While the study is, of course, of 2 
specialized class and of a community 
with specialized problems, it includes 
such a keen and sympathetic analysis 
of the complex factors which influence 
the relations between the employer and 
the child worker as to make it an ex 
tremely valuable record. 


Industry 
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AMERICAN DAUGHTERS, FULL OF NEW WORLD SPIRIT 


EW CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK—BY 


GEORGE A. HALL, 


ALL but two of the thirty-two 
bills recommended by the New York 
Factory Investigating Commission were 
enacted by the 1913 Legislature and re- 
ceived the governor’s approval. Not 
the least among these were five new 
child labor laws, three of which went 
into effect October 1. To these bills the 
New York Child Labor Committee gave 
its active support. Two were practical- 
ly the Same as measures which had been 
presented to previous legislatures by 
the committee whose earlier campaigns 
paved the way for their passage in 
1913. 
The entire state and the country as 
well were stirred by the revelations of 
this commission regarding the industrial 
conditions in New York canneries. 
Nothing in many years has more out- 
raged the public conscience than the re- 
ports of this official investigation, show- 
ing that children from three years of age 
and upward worked in the sheds of 
canning factories. Many instances were 
also revealed of children as young as 
five years of age working in tenements. 
The investigation showed that this 
work was a menace to the home, to the 
children, and to the public. To remedy 
these evils the Legislature enacted a 
law forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age at any 
place upon work for a factory, or up- 
on any of the materials entering into 
the product of the factory. A factory 
is, defined as any workshop or manu- 
facturing establishment, and all build- 
ings, sheds, structures or other places 
used for or in connection therewith. 
By this amendment it is believed that 
employment of children both in can- 
sheds and in tenement manufac- 
will come under the law. 


A forward step was taken in 1912, 


i 


‘a 


SECRETARY NEW YORK CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


through the enactment of a bill author- 
izing the labor commissioner to pre- 
scribe a thorough ‘physical examination 
for all children applying for employ- 
ment certificates. It was subsequently 
pointed out that this law did not fully 
meet the need. Frequently, children 
work in factories when physically unfit 
for confining employment. When pro- 
vided with a legal certificate, however, 
and working within legal hours, inspec- 
tors are powerless, no matter how in- 
jurious may be the employment. In 
England factory inspectors are em- 
powered by law to stop children or 
young persons working at any time 
when their health or strength appears 
unequal to their tasks. Such children 
may not be re-employed until after a 
new physical examination by the certify- 
ing surgeon. The medical inspector of 
the Labor Department cited before the 
commission instances of children found 
at work in totally unfit physical condi- 
tien: 


“One inspector found in a pottery fac- 
tory a boy fifteen years old who had 
not fully recovered from typhoid fever. 
He was in what should have been the 
convalescent stage of typhoid fever and 
should have been at home. He was 
running slips in the pottery, a very dirty 
occupation, and putting handles on the 
cups. The boy was anaemic and abso- 
lutely unfit to continue at work, yet he 
was legally employed, and the inspector 
had no power to order him to go home.” 


The New York labor law heretofore 
specified a list of dangerous trades and 
occupations from which children under 
sixteen are barred. Such a list obvious- 
ly needs to be amplified from time to 
time as new occupations are found which 
may be dangerous to child workers. To 


meet this need another law was passed 
which empowers the new Industrial 
Board of the Labor Department to 
specify from time to time trades in 
which the employment of children un- 
der the age of eighteen years shall be 
forbidden or regulated. 


Better Schooling Required 

One of the most important of the new 
child labor laws is that providing for 
more schooling for children before they 
go to work. Heretofore the statute has 
merely required that a child under six- 
teen years of age who desired to leave 
school to .go to work must be able to 
read and write simple sentences in the 
English language, and must have re- 
ceived instruction in reading, spelling, 
writing, English grammar, and geog- 
raphy, and be familiar with the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic up to 
and including fractions. Because this 
law contained no definite standard in 
terms of a school grade, the provision 
has been differently construed through- 
out the state, each local authority decid- 
ing at what point in the curriculum the 
child had fulfilled legal requirements. 

The new law establishes, as a state- 
wide standard, completion of the work 
of the first six years of the public 
elementary school or of the parochial 
school which a child has attended. 
Children starting school at seven years 
of age and promoted in a normal man- 
ner usually complete the sixth year be- 
tween their twelfth and thirteenth birth- 
days. Thus the law requires for a four- 
teen-year-old child only what is being 
regularly fulfilled by thousands of chil- 
dren from one to two years younger. 

The last in the series of the commis- 
sion’s child labor laws was aimed at 
an improvement in the work of issuing 
employment certificates throughout the 
state. Under the New York law chii- 
dren who desire to work must obtain 
an employment certificate from the 
health officer of the city or town in 
which they reside. The law prescribes 
the age, educational and physical qualifi- 
cations which children must satisfy to 
receive such a certificate. 

The shortcomings of this law were 
described in the commission’s report: 

“Much of the good the law thus seeks 
to accomplish through these safeguards 
may be nullified by the carelessness or 
indifference of the issuing officials. 
With as many places to secure these 
certificates as there are communities it 
is not surprising that a great difference 
has resulted in the thoroughness of the 
attention given this subject. In some 
towns the health of the children apply- 
ing has been given little or no atten- 
tion; in others improper kinds of proofs 
of the children’s ages have been ac- 
cepted, while in others the test as to 
their educational proficiency has been 
entirely neglected. In order 
to protect the children in the manner 
the law-makers intended, the commis- 
sion feels that the Department of Labor 
—the agency most closely connected 
with working children—should be given 
the definite duty of supervising the issu- 
ance of employment certificates by 
health officers, and the prescribing and 
furnishing of the necessary blanks and 
forms needed by them in that work.” 
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The new law gives this authority to 
the labor commissioner. The proper use 
of this power will, it is believed, bring 
about greatly needed changes. 

Reference should also be made to pro- 
visions in the law .reorganizing the 
Labor Department. There is placed for 
the first time upon that department the 
duty of inspecting mercantile establish- 
ments in second class cities. The Labor 
Department has inspected such estab- 
lishments in first class cities since 1908. 
Investigations of the commission and 
testimony of health officers revealed the 
fact that local health boards, already 
heavily burdened with duties relating 
to sanitation, prevention of contagion 
and other health questions, are unable 
to give adequate attention to the em- 
ployment of women and children in de- 
partment stores and other mercantile 
establishments, or of boys as telegraph 
messengers. Sanitary matters, which 
are often questions of life and death, 
must of necessity be given precedence, 
with the result that mercantile inspec- 
tion becomes perfunctory. As such 
‘ regulations are primarily labor provi- 
sions the commission believed they 
should be enforced by the labor com- 
missioner. 

The mercantile inspector of the Labor 
Department stated before the commis- 
sion that during the three years since 
the law was changed, giving him juris- 
diction in first-class cities, an average 
of 42 per cent of all children found at 
work under sixteen years of age at the 
time of inspection were employed con- 
trary to law. The commission there- 
fore recommended the extension of the 
Labor Department’s jurisdiction and 
that it be accompanied by a proper in- 
crease in the number of mercantile in- 
spectors. The Legislature passed the 
bill embodying these recommendations. 

This record of child labor legislation 
is incomplete without mention of the 
passage of the bill draited by the New 
York Child Labor Committee te 
strengthen the existing street trades 
law. The statute regulating newspaper 
selling was amended, extending its ap- 
plication to third class cities, changing 
the minimum working age from ten to 
twelve years for boys, and making the 
closing hour eight instead of ten P. M. 
The law was further amended to permit 
the court to adjudge a child a juve- 
nile delinquent who violates its provis- 
ions. Parents may be held responsible 
under a new provision for neglect to 
exercise reasonable diligence in pre- 
venting their children from violating the 
law. 

HE CLOCK OF PROGRESS IN 
WISCONSIN 


Tue Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission on August 13 received a peti- 


tion from another industry which want- 


ed to work its women employes more 
than the 55 hours a week fixed by stat- 
ute. It was from the candy manufac- 
turers. They asked permission to ex- 
tend their hours “if necessary up to 
8.30 p. m. five days per week, from 
about September 15 to December 10, 
each year.’ 

The commission held a hearing and 
made an answer, which has just issued 
from the press in bulletin form. But 


first it did some investigating. It found 
that the Wisconsin confectioneries in 
general employ younger girls and pay 
them lower wages than their competi- 
tors in other states. 

It found further that all prominent in- 
dustrial countries have limited hours of 
labor for, women, and that thé majority 
of the industrial states of the United 
States have done so, several of the 
states having fixed the maximum limit 
lower than that in Wisconsin. 

The particular request of the candy 
makers was that they be allowed to com- 
mence work at 7 in the morning, work 
until 12, take thirty minutes for lunch, 
work until 5.45 in the afternoon, then 


after fifteen minutes for another lunch,- 


work until 8.30 in the evening, on three 
days in the week. 

In the course of the hearing the com- 
mission had inquired of the factory 
owners why they proposed giving their 
employes only thirty minutes for lunch 
in the middle of the day. They re- 
plied that this was to keep the girls off 
the street; that the neighborhood of 
the factories in Milwaukee is infested 
by “unbridled and dissolute hoodlums,” 
from whom the girls, if they had an 
hour for their luncheon and went upon 
the street, would be in danger. 

After expressing the belief that the 
extension of hours asked for “will in- 
evitably result in fatigue and ineffi- 
ciency,” the commission turns to the 
remarkable statement of the manufac- 
turers with respect to the noon hour. 
“Can it be possible’ asks the commis- 
sion “that working girls may not go 
out upon the street in peace at noon, to 
get a breath of fresh air and the sun’s 
warmth to relieve the tension of steady 
work? Ji that be true, what will con- 
ditions be for the girls turned out up- 
on the street tired and hungry, at 8.30 
in the dark of the night? 

“In these days when combines against 
the common good are not exceptional, 
would it not be well for these employers 
to combine with other respectable people 
in Milwaukee in an effort to clean up 
the evil conditions of which they com- 
plain? Until they do so it is 
futile and idle to pretend that an exten- 
sion of the hours of labor is not dan- 
gerous to the moral or physical welfare 
of the female employes.” 

“We do not believe,” 
mission, at the beginning of its state- 
ment, “that the Legislature in commit- 
ting this great power to us, thought for 
a moment, that we would turn back the 
clock of progress in humane legislation. 
Whatever the Legislature thought, we 
have no desire to do so. We will take 
the back trail only when we are fully 
satisfied that the spirit and purpose of 
the law is fully complied with.” 

After this we are not surprised to 
turn to the end and read “the applica- 
tion is denied.” 


COLORADO COAL MINERS ON STRIKE 


The coal miners of southern Colorado 
went on strike September 23, following 
the refusal of the operators to meet rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers for a discussion of grievances. It 
is claimed by the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal that 95 per cent of the men 


says the com-, 


« 
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are out. Ethelbert Stewart of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor is in the 
district endeavoring to mediate between 
the parties, and the situation is being — 
investigated by James Pearce, ex-oi- 
ficio commissioner of labor of the state 
of Colorado, and E. V. Brake, deputy 
commissioner. The largest operators in 
the district are the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company and the Victor-Ameri- 
can Fuel Company. 


SENTENCED FOR ADVOCATING SABOTAGE 

Frederick S. Boyd of New York is 
the first labor leader in America to be 
convicted of advocating sabotage. Dur- 


; 
; 


| 


ing the Paterson strike Boyd addressed 


the strikers, advising them, if they had 
to go back to work without their de- 
mands being met, to harass their em- 
ployers in various ways, including the 
injury of machinery and the spoiling of 
goods. Some time aiterward he was ar- 
rested, charged with having incited to 
the destruction of property. He was 
found guilty, and early in October was 
given an indeterminate sentence of one 
to seven years in the penitentiary, and 
a fine of $500. His attorneys will ap- 
peal the case. 

The final. decision will be awaited 
with great interest involving, as it does, 
both the question of freedom of speech, 
and the right of revolutionary organi- 
zations like the I. W. W. to carry on 
their propaganda openly. 


“CANNERS AND THE OVERWORK OF WOMEN 


In the issue of Toe Survey of Sep- 
tember 20, it was stated that the In- 
dustrial Board of New York had ex- 
tended the legal hours of employment 
for women in canneries between June 25 
and August 5 to “a maximum of 
twelve hours a day and sixty-six hours 
a week instead of the maximum of 
fifty-four hours named in the law.” 

John R. Shillady, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Board, calls attention to the 
fact that the 
hours does not apply to women in can- 
neries. A special exémption was made 
for them in the law which provided 
that between June 15 and October 13, 
practically the entire canning season, 
women might be employed in canneries 
“not more than six days or sixty hours 
in any one week nor more than ‘ten 
hours in any one day.” 


WANTED-A COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 


Delegates to the New York State 
Federation of Labor Convention, held 
at Utica last month, adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that the failure on the 
part of the Senate to permit the office of 
commissioner of labor to be filled “has 
not only demoralized the department, 
but has also withheld from factory- 
workers and wage-earners the protec- 
tion which is theirs by right of the laws 
enacted.” 

After calling attention to the fact 
that James L. Lynch, whose name was 
sent to the Senate by the governor some 
months ago, has been endorsed by half 
a dozen state labor bodies, the federa- 
tion added its endorsement and urged 
that the nomination of Mr. Lynch be 
confirmed without further delay. 


maximum of fifty-four 
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EDUCATION 


TION—BY FRIEDA E. LIPPERT, M. D. 


A tioN=By FRIE EXPERIMENT IN MORAL EDUCA- 


From providing a “penny 
nch” to conducting a course on city 
anning may seem a pretty big step for 
| educational experiment to take in 
ree years. Yet that is what it has 
me in Philadelphia. And for girls it 
1 to a housekeeping center, in which 
the domestic duties of young woman- 
od are taught. It went even farther 
d is now best described as an experi- 
ent in moral education. But let us 
gin at the beginning. 

Three years ago the Home and School 
ague of Philadelphia took upon it- 
lf the working out of the ‘penny 
ach” and the “three-cent dinner” 
1ong the school children of the city. 
any of these were known to come to 
hool ill nourished almost every day. 
; a preliminary step at the beginning 
the school term, accurate records 
sre made of the height, weight, hand- 
ength or “grip,” and lung capacity of 
ch child fed. 
After nine months of daily feeding, 
al records were taken of the same 
sasurements. The results showed av- 
age gains (among 115 children) of 
} pounds in weight, .22 inches in 
ight, .94 pounds in grip, and 6.56 cu- 
> inches in lung capacity. 
Account was next taken of the aver- 
e lesson and conduct marks of these 
me children “before and after’ the 
~ond term of school feeding. Within 
‘ee months lesson averages had climb- 
from 64 to 70; conduct averages 
om 69 to 72. 


Then two representatives from the 
psychological laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were entrusted 
with the physical and mental tests of 
these children. It happened that one of 
them, even before this investigation, 
had been developing theories of his own 
in educational research, and was wait- 
ing a time to put them to practical test. 


Unsettled at Home, Troublesome 
at School 


This appeared to be his opportunity. 
He had long been convinced that poor 
feeding, poor health, poor housing and 
poor facilities for play had much to do 
with making the bad boy and the 
troublesome girl. 

In the two schools in which he had 
been detailed to make a psychological 
test for the experiment of school feed- 
ing, he determined to make a trial of his 
own ideas in helping the boy and girl 
with their problems of life. 

Most of the boys in the school to 
which he directed first attention were 
rapidly developing the characteristics of 
the street loafer. The close of the daily 
school session and the unemployed 
hours on Saturday usually found them 
on. street corners smoking, listening to 
the vicious yarns of older fellows, or 
waiting for a sly chance at “pitch pen- 
nies” or “crap.” To these boys the ex- 
perimenter showed his collection of 
photographs of other boys, their own 


age but of different up-bringing—boys 
of fine physical development. 

“Say, he’s some muscle”; “Gee, what 
a sprint!” “He’s the chesty boy!” 
Such comments as these gave proof 
that no time need be lost in forming a 
“club” wherein they too might strive for 
similar glory. Each boy in the school 
was thereupon given a private physical 
examination; and while stripped to the 
waist, he was measured for height, 
weight, shoulder girth, chest expansion, 
and girth and contraction of forearm. 

Each boy measured was enrolled as 
member of a “league”, and allowed to 
pay for and wear an_ attractive red, 
white and blue “league button.” If he 
had a good physique, coming up to the 
standard of normal development, he 
was allowed to wear a “second class” 
button. If his chest and arm girths 
were extremely good, and his lesson 
and conduct records satisfactory, he 
was given a “first class’ button. Thus 
competition was at once encouraged. 

The boys of the lightly esteemed 
“third class” button, many of whom had 
flat chests, small arms, stooped shoul- 
ders.or spines twisted to one side, were 
given careful advice and appropriate 
exercises were prescribed. If a boy were 
undernourished it was insisted that he 
be admitted to the daily three-cent 
school dinner or suggestions for his 
home dietary were given. Long “hikes” 
to Fairmount Park, to the Wissahickon, 
to Chestnut Hill, or Germantown, in 
company with a university track team 
leader, became the order for Saturdays, 
gradually “cutting out” all the previous 
street lounging. 


“FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY” 


This is one cartoonist’s in- 
terpretation of the attitude of 
the New York Board of Edu- 
cation toward its married 
women teachers. Since it re- 
fused Mrs. Edgell a leave of 
absence last winter, in order 
that she might bear her first 
child, the board has been un- » 
bending in its objection to 
motherhood among teachers. 

It recently discharged “for 
neglect of duty” Mrs. Peix- 

otto, who though absent be- 
cause of pregnancy, gave an- 
' other reason in her statement 
to the board. And now it has 
instructed City Superintendent 
_ Maxwell to report to it the 
names of all married women 
teachers who have had chil- 
dren during the current year. 


Boardman Robinson 


in New York Tribune 
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Sometimes a boy discovered he was 
not making enough improvement to 
bring him into the coveted “second 
class”. Perhaps his chest measure- 
ments had not come up, or he could not 
keep up with other fellows in the run- 
ning. Then came the natural question, 
“Do you smoke?” 

In one of the schools in which this 
program was faithfully followed from 
36 to 40 per cent of all the boys exam- 
ined at first were either smokers or had 
smoked. At the end of nine months’ 
competition 82 per cent of these smokers 
had stopped and only 31% per cent still 
smoked at the end of the term. 

This course in moral education did 
not confine itself to the physical boy. 
His latent interest in citizenship was 
awakened by a series of talks on city 
planning. Following these came a com- 
petition for the best drawn plan of a 
model city. The winning plan was the 
work of a thirteen year old boy and 
one of its ingenious features was a well 
planned “workingmen’s suburb.” 

The boys’ capacity and inclination 
for work were carefully scrutinized. It 
was borne in mind that many youths 
leave school before it is really neces- 
sary merely from a vague desire to “go 
to work.” They usually take the first 
job offered, without knowledge of its 
values, disadvantages or possibilities. 

Accordingly “vocational clubs” were 
started. Those who thought they want- 
ed to be civil engineers formed one 
club, electricians another. There was a 
business club and a _ building trades 
club. Once each week the clubs were 
taken to see their trades in actual pro- 
cess or representatives of business con- 
cerns came to talk to the boys. One 
club on the edge of the Tenderloin 
asked if it might have a class in cooking. 


Housekeeping Center for Girls 


The housekeeping center was the hub 
around which the work for the girls re- 
volved. Among them the latent impulses 
for home-making and “mothering” were 
the things appealed to. Many of them, 
of course, like the poor in every large 
city, knew no home worthy of the name. 
The neighborhood surrounding — this 
school is a motley one, comprising Irish, 
Hebrews, Italians, Africans and a grow- 
ing preponderance of Poles. Before the 
coming of the House of Detention and 
the Juvenile Court three-fourths of these 
girls came from homes showing prison 
records. 

The problem of reaching them was 
therefore a difficult one. A two-story 
house of four rooms, directly opposite the 
school, was rented. It closely resembled 
all other houses in the neighborhood, ex- 
cept that its windows were kept clean, 
the door and one stone step kept 
scrubbed. 

Within it was furnished plainly and 
tidily as the home of a workingman 
earning the ordinary income of that 
neighborhood, ten dollars per week. The 
front, or living room, had one luxury, 
an upright piano, donated so that winter 
evenings might be attractive. The kitch- 
en had a dining table and open shelves 
holding blue and white heavy china table 
ware. There were front and back bed- 
rooms, 


To this housekeeping center girls of 
the third and fourth grades came three 


afternoons each week for lessons in prac- © 


tical cooking. They were taught also to 
buy the food before it was cooked, as 
well as what kind of food was worth 


buying, both for nutriment and economy. , 


After meals they were taught dish- 
washing, the putting away of food and 
the care of “left-overs.” They were 
taught to dust, to make beds, and to 
keep the house clean. 

One afternoon each week the fourth 
grade girls came with their mothers for 
the mothers’ class, in which all were 
given their first lessons in child hygiene. 
Real babies served as practical object 
lessons. These were weighed each week 
to teach the value of mother’s milk, 
or the proper place and time for pas- 
teurized and sterilized milk. 


Lessons in Hygiene 


When a morning talk was given on 
the subject of clean hands “scrapings” 
from the girls’ own fingernails were 
transferred to sterile gelatin, and after 
cultivation in a laboratory oven showed 
countless thousands of the germs which 
make dirt dangerous. The care of the 
teeth was made similarly impressive. 
Scrapings of tartar were cultivated, to 
show clearly the destructive germs of 
decay. A talk on the care of the hair 
served as prelude to the mysteries and 
rites of shampooing. 

At the end of the school term an oral 
examination was conducted by the wo- 
man physician for twenty-four of the 
third and foruth grade girls who had at- 
tended the practical classes most regular- 
ly. Two of the girls were fourteen years 
of age; the others were ten, eleven and 
twelve. Their response to this thorough 
testing was as creditable as that which 
often comes from mature young women 
in training to be nurses. One twelve 
year old girl (“backward” and in a 
special class) upon being asked the 
proper thing to do if she discovered a 
shoe button in a baby’s nose, replied, “I 
wouldn’t monkey with it at all, but 
would go straight for the doctor.” 

The school in the Tenderloin dis- 
trict had its housekeeping center also 
where the plan was the same, though 
its working more difficult because of 
neighborhood conditions. Nineteen dif- 
ferent nationalities were encountered 
in this school. At the two schools in 
more comfortable residential districts it 
was not feasible to establish the house- 
keeping center, so talks by a woman 
physician, with discussions and essays 
by the girls, were substituted. 

Each girl was given a physical exam- 
ination similar to that of the boys, ex- 
cept that the girls were not stripped. 
If she were nearing a time in life when 
mother’s knowledge and counsel were 
needed most of all, she was persuaded to 
make her mother her confidante. 

Since many of these grammar grade 
girls were planning, like their brothers, 
to leave school far too soon, an endeavor 
was made to ascertain the kind of work 
each one had in mind. Advice was ot- 
fered as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each calling, together with 
the need for training and experience. 

Choice of recreation as well as voca- 


tion was guided. In each school group 
of girls formed health and hom 
clubs with their club buttons, quite a 
attractive as the league buttons of thei 
brothers. On alternate Saturday after 
noons, under careful chaperonage, thes: 
clubs spent the time out of doors, even it 
the coldest weather. Walking from thi 
schools to various portions of Fairmoun 
Park, taking notes of nature’s secret 
often by the way, was an invigoratins 
contrast to the usual Saturday aiternoor 
“show,” or to the melodramatic movie 
On less inviting days visits were made ti 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, to thi 
Historical Museum of the University () 
Pennsylvania and to other haunts of his 
torical interest in which Philadelphia i 
so rich, Occasionally a Saturday after 
noon organ recital was a special treat 
at another time, a visit to the School fo 
the Blind at Overbrook. 

One of the chaperons conducted a part 
of forty small girls from the school i 
the tenderloin to the Academy of Fin 
Arts. Afterwards an eleven year oli 
youngster said: “There were some othe 
ladies looking at the pictures, and I hear 
*em say, ‘What do those kids know abou 
pictures!’ Huh, I guess I liked ’em a 
much as she did.” 

The scheme, as it stands, is far fron 
complete, but remember that it grew fron 
the “penny lunch.” It has already buil 
something worth while into the lives o 
these boys and girls, and it is going t 
go on doing so. 


NTRODUCING SCHOOL TO _IN 
DUSTRY IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Wuy school and industry hav 
been passing each other by on oppositi 
sides of the street so long, withou 
speaking, and what can be done to mak 
them acquainted was the subject of % 
recent ten-month inquiry in Minneapo 
lis. The method of the inquiry was t 
study intensively the home, school an 
industrial life of 352 girls and boys wh 
had left school at fourteen or fiftee 
years of age to go to work. As a resul 
a committee of eighteen men and wo 
men, including educators, manufacturers 
social workers, officials of the state de 
partment of labor and others, have mad 
some interesting recommendations. 

One of these is that a department o 
vocational guidance be organized withi1 
the public school system. Another i 
that the course of study be differentia 
ted in the 7B grade, one branch leadinj 
toward the high school, one towar 
commercial studies or directly into busi 
ness, and one toward manual training o 
immediately into manufacturing and me 
chanical pursuits. A third is that con 
tinuation schools of the Wisconsin tye 
be established. 

A fourth recommendation was acte¢ 
on shortly after the inquiry was com 
pleted: That as an adjunct to th 
board of education an advisory com 
mittee composed of employes, employer: 
and educators be established, whosi 
duty it shall be to report changes in thi 
demands of business and industry, 
to advise modifications in the course 
study to meet these new demands. 
board asked a high school principal, 
banker and an official of the state fe 

(Continued on page 101). 


CHURCH and COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


¥ COMMUNITY CHURCH—BY G. FREDERICK WELLS 


A COUNTRY PASTOR’S METHOD FOR BUILDING UP A 


“IF you see me within the next 
half hour ascending among the clouds,” 
said a representative of Massachusetts 

gricultural College in an address at a 

country life conference in Boston re- 
cently, “please let me know it, and I 
will try to get back to solid earth 
again.” 
_ It is extremely difficult to say a single 
true word in regard to rural churches 
which have attained the point at which 
they may be called “community 
churches.” The whole subject, as far 
as it is a matter of popular interest, is 
surely head and feet in the clouds. 

Having had pastoral relations with 
more than fifteen rural churches, and 
being now a country pastor, I am con- 
vinced that what is pleasing to the popu- 
lar notion on the subject is far short 
of what we must have in order to make 
a satisfactory arrival. I know from ex- 
perience that it is comparatively easy 
to develop a local rural situation to the 
point of widespread and convincing pub- 
licity, while at the center of the propo- 
sition there is just as much “rottenness 
and dead men’s bones” as before the 
situation was touched. 

I have before me more than fifty 
searching, first-hand written descrip- 
tions of rural community churches. 
Each of them has a right to claim to be 
a community church. One might na- 
turally think that on the basis of these 
we could easily draw some authoritative 
generalizations which would have both 
‘scientific and practical value. To reach 
this end, however, we need five thous- 
and rather than fifty objective demon- 
‘strations. 

_ One great difficulty is, that we have 
hitherto not taken account of all the 
facts in the case. Another difficulty is 
that too many of us have been seeking 
the immediate and the spectacular as 
though a rural community could be per- 
fected and glorified in six or eight 
months. We may be able to gain no- 
toriety for ourselves.in a “long term” 
local program of less than a year’s 
uration. But to build a community re- 
tires a generation’s earnest engineer- 
ing, and we must not forget that most 
of our rural communities will need the 
inistries of churches five hundred 
ears hence. 

_ It is not too much to say that there 
not a single theory as to what con- 
‘stitutes a community church or as to 
how the religious problem of country 
communities may be solved that cannot 
be shown impracticable and useless for 
yeneral purposes by the citations of act- 
examples of how those same plans 
prog have failed or how the 


msite of them has succeeded. There 


G, FREDERICK WELLS 


Pastor Federated Church 
Tyringham, Mass. 


is inspiration in reading how particular 
local leaders have demonstrated moral 
transformation and social uplift. But 
there is just as much danger in the be- 
lief that what will work in one place 
will work in another. So in the present 
discussion we will try to cultivate the 
point of view and spirit in the matter 
which will be permanently practical. 

There are three ways by which the 
question of the rural community church 
can be covered. 

First, we could prepare a cyclopedia 
of the five thousand or more distinct 
methods by which rural churches can 
lift themselves toward the ‘community 
ideal of their life and work. Such a 
treatment, is, of course, beyond the 
limits of the present writing. 

Second, we could form a biographical 
encyclopedia of the men who have been, 
and are, rural community pastors. Such 
an encyclopedia of thirty men already 
exists in manuscript. But, due to the 
fact that the subject is too big and too 
new for any available editor or pub- 
lisher, the encyclopedia is still a manu- 
script. . 

Third, it is not impossible to define a 
rural community church and to outline 
the central principles the practice of 


‘ which will help us to create, if we will, 


a ruraldom full of community churches. 
If we have the right spirit in the mat- 
ter, methods and leaders will take care 
of themselves. 

It is reported that “during the period 
between 1890 and 1906 denominational 
Protestant churches in the United 
States increased 28 per cent; in the 
same period, independent union churches 
and societies 596 per cent, and more 
than 450 per cent in membership.” The 
independent union church is by many 


considered one of the best forms of the 
rural community church. 

The second annual Conference of 
Union Churches was held at Concord 
Junction, Mass., on June 4. At the 
evening session the writer gave an ad- 
dress on Efficient Church Union for 
County Districts. This address was in 
the form of a comparative study of 
three definite forms of local church 
union which a nation-wide study of the 
question had proven to be practically 
expedient. The highest rank was given 
to the independent union church. In 
regard to the address, however, the sec- 
retary of the conference later wrote: 
“T wish you had been at the afternoon 
session of the conference, before you 
gave, your address. Your judicial or 
scientific balancing of pros and cons 
filled your audience with consternation. 
To the representatives of the union 
churches, filled with a dawning enthusi- 
asm, it was.a wet blanket.” 

Truly the secretary’s confession is’ a 
greater indictment against the inde- 
pendent union church than I could find 
either facts or words to sustain. The 
“consternation” and the “wet blanket’ 
indicate that the “dawning enthusiasm” 
was not very well grounded, concern- 
ing the growing and the promising 
union church method and propaganda. 
Let us take heed lest our “dawning en- 
thusiasms” concerning the rural com- 
munity church do not likewise flicker 
and fail. 

“My pastor in the city wants I should 
take my church letter and become a 
member of the federated church here,” 
said one of the best workers in my 
rural federation of two denominational 
churches which are working and wor- 
shipping together federally in order to 
become a community church. “But I[ 
don’t want to,” she continued. “I don’t 
want to join here until I can join the 
one church of the community. I don’t 
like to divide our missionary gifts so as 
to apply them through two channels. 
Our churches are two churches just as 
much as they ever were.” 

My auditor was speaking much to 
the point. She might have overlooked 
two facts, however. The first of these 
is, that, being federated, the two church- 
es of which she was speaking were do- 
ing high-class community work. The 
second point is that while our relations 
and conditions are not ideal they are a 
little more nearly so than are usually to 
be found in either city or country—not 
only among churches but among the 
leading social and reform organizations. 
Conclusion: one person believes that a 
rural church in order to be a com- 
munity church must be the one sole 
church in the community. 

Perhaps we are not willing to state a 
conclusion and to line up the arguments 
afterwards, but it is quite impossible 
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to avoid saying that if a rural church 
cannot be a community church unless 
it is the only church in its community, 
then the large majority of rural com- 
munity churches are dead. Every one 
who will think twice upon the point 
knows this to be true. Four years ago 
the state of Vermont, for instance, had 
242 communities with but one church 
each—that is, 59 per cent of the total 
number of churched communities with- 
in the state. It would please me great- 
ly to learn that fewer than 200 of these 
242 churches were doing other than 
marking time and almost willing at any 
time to quit the struggle. 

Independent union churches are not 
necessarily community churches. Nei- 
ther are churches, of whatever denom- 
ination, which occupy their parishes 
alone. 

What then does constitute a commun- 
ity church? It is popularity? Rural 
community churches are usually popu- 
lar. 

At one time I was pastor of a rural 
church federation’ which was widely 
known and very popular. Three local 
churches of three different denomina- 
tions co-operated under a single leader- 
ship, and I was appointed to be that 
leader. I had the time of my life in 
that pastorate. 265 families scattered 
over 40 square miles of territory was my 
field, and I made about 1,000 calls an- 
nually upon my people. We had a well 
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equipped parish house for use as a social 
center. The churches federated were well 
in the lead among the organized social 
groups of the community. At one time 
more than 450 people gathered on a 
special religious occasion. Not only were 
the churches federated among them- 
selves, but they were in co-operation with 
the grange and other agencies for com- 
munity uplift. 

The work was in every sense popular. 
I enjoyed it in many ways. But it was 
almost soulless. When real moral changes 
for the better in the lives of individuals 
occurred it was not the churches directly 
and as such that produced them. The 
churches themselves had been and _ still 
were much demoralized. Their active 
dependable membership was hardly more 
than 6 per cent of the total Protestant 
population. 

Today it is acknowledged without a 
shadow of doubt that the best service I 
rendered that community was when I 
permitted a movement which unbalanced 
the federation of churches which had 
been the so-called community church 
number one. After one of the three 
churches did not accede to a level plan 
of organic church union, two of the three 
churches at my urgent request became 
one church. It took into itself all the 
unattached church possibilities and sev- 
eral new converts. This new church was 
community church number two. 

The other church, forlorn and alone, ac- 


From the Boston Traveller and Evening Herald. 


A WORTHY RECOGNITION 


News 


Note—Secretary of Agriculture Houston will send letters to farm women 


of the United States asking how his department can best serve their needs. 


dynamic of moral passion. 


cording to the popular estimate, was left 
to die. “How could it live?’ many peo- 
ple asked. Its first experience was that 
of heartache and weeping. Then it be- 
gan to “sweat blood” in earnest, prayful 
service. It became charged with the 
These new 
efforts were missionary, rather than sel- 
fishly ambitious. It did not fail of the 
vision of co-operative service, the object 
of which was neither to tear down its 
sister church nor build itself into pre- 
eminent strength, but to make the com- 
munity better. It was only a case of 
weeks or months—not years—when this 


church.-sa_ recently dying became what: 


it_is today, a center of religious and 
social interest, a true community church. 

Rural churches which have no sister 
churches in the same neighborhoods are 
not necessarily community churches. One 
leader whose business was the overhead 
administration of 100 or more churches 
once said: “The hardest churches I have 
to keep alive and active are those which 
have no sister churches in the same 
place.” Neither are popular country 
churches always community churches. 
The trouble with popular churches is that 
the extent of their popularity is apt to 
be the measure of their distance from 
the real thing that makes them churches. 

The question as to what constitutes a 
community church has been put to a few 
recognized country life leaders. One of 
them says: 
that is active in community affairs. It 
may or may not be the only church. If 
the community is small, like most coun- 
try villages, there should be but one 
church.” 

Another leader says: “The thing that 
makes a church a community church is 
for it to become interested in the business 
of the community, social, economic, rec- 
reational, agricultural, administrative.” 

And then, to make more concrete his 
definition, he adds: “First, the leaders of 
the church in the country must realize 
that religion should be expresed in the 


“A community church is one | 


~ 


making of good roads, in the keeping of — 
pure-bred cattle, in crops to the point 


of highest average net returns per unit 
of labor and capital invested. That is 
to say, the rural church is so dependent 
upon the economic status of the open 
country that the future demands that it 
become interested in the matter of the 
physical efficiency of its environment. 
“Whenever on the face of the globe 


we find agriculture flourishing we find 


the church flourishing economically also, 
and whenever we find agriculture de- 
clining we find the church on the rocks 
economically. The revival meeting which 
does not result in the physician practic- 
ing medicine better, the farmer caring 


better for his crops and his soil, and the ~ 


teacher teaching a better school has in 
my estimation failed of its mission. 


“Second, the rural church needs to 


be the institution of the community. 


That it may become this it requires min- — 


isters who have not necessarily had an 
agricultural college course, but who are 


capable of seeing the needs of the open — 


country, social and economic. ‘ 

“Living out the two suggestions above 
made I have seen a number of rural 
churches actually direct the trend of af- 
fairs in their respective 


communities. 


i 


aurch and Community 
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st year, the minister of one rural 
irch was the chief promoter of an ex- 
sion school. Another urged his boys 
enroll in agricultural extension 
irses. He promoted a series of lec- 
es on agriculture and country life 
ics, which lecturers were secured 
m the agricultural college for the 
veling expenses of the lectures.” 
Another country life leader looks at 
church-community problem in much 
same way. He says rural churches 
not be community churches as long 
they are handicapped by absentee 
listers who are preachers and not 
tors, local competition among too 
ny churches, inadequate salaries of 
listers, the country parish taken as 
stepping stone or the retiring ground 
“ministers, and religion unadapted to 
intry life. He would solve the prob- 
1 by planting resident pastors, by 
isolidating local churches, by educat- 
‘rural communities to pay their min- 
‘rs a living wage, by causing strong 
n to adopt the country pastorate as a 
manent profession, and by express- 
- religion in the terms of country 


fhe three leaders just cited seem to 
get that the church has for its busi- 
ss the generation of moral dynamic 
1 that moral dynamic is bigger than 
y of the methods or means by which 
finds personal or social expression. 
e rural church has nothing whatever 
such to do with agriculture, recrea- 
1, education, business, or civic ad- 
listration as such. The church deals 
h men, and men take care of agri- 
ture, education, recreation, and all 
er community interests. 

f# I were to go to some Sodom of a 
al community having from 400 to 
00 people, to build up there a com- 
nity church, and if I had the cour- 
s and ability to carry out practically 
4 I consider the ideal way of doing, 


is how I would go about it:. I’ 


uld go as the prophet of God and the 
ther of all the people. The pulpit 
uld be my throne and the preaching 
‘the Gospel my scepter. At least 
half of my working time should 
ccupied in prayerful Bible study 
general reading preparatory to 
ching and in pastoral calling. 

ly church as such should not be 
itted to do any work in the field of 
cultural, educational, hygienic, or 
mic work. But even though a spe- 
prayer meeting had to be held with 
after man of the church and com- 
nity I should insist that they build 
he community at all its needy 


ld in any case seek their co-opera- 
_ and possibly, if they grew in that 
ion by the increasing cordiality of 
members, their consolidation. My 
k should be direct religious work, 
as I engaged in lines of secular 
as a pleasurable pastime. 

1, the social engineer and church 
of the apostolic age, said to one 
churches that, under conditions 
he named, “ye are complete.” 
w when our own lives are well 
well balanced, well inspired, 
invested. It is not difficult to 


‘country community complete. 


recognize when they are thus “com- 
plete.” It is the business of the coun- 
try church to make the lives of all the 
people and the associated life of the 
A rural 
church which sees to it that the lives 
of its members and all others associated 
with them are complete is a rural com- 
munity church. 

Any rural church that is busy enough 
in the right spirit is a rural community 
church. The following points will guide 
any rural leader in making the true 
community emphasis in all the activi- 
ties and motives of his church: 

1. The country church in community 
work ‘must be vital spiritually. By this 
it is not meant that social work is to 
serve evangelistic ends, but that the 
church, whatever its methods, should 
maintain its spiritual integrity. The 
church fails to be a church when it 
ceases to inspire. 

2. The country church in community 
work must sacrifice selfish motives. 
The giving church, not the “drawing” 
church, lives and grows. Unworthy 
commercialism in the church will be 
eliminated whenever this principle is 
practiced. 

3. Co-operation with other than re- 
ligious organizations in behalf of com- 
munity good is imperative, but it is 
safe only when mutual respect can be 
maintained. The church should never 
do what a club could do as well. The 
country church, especially, must co- 
operate with the homes or family 


groups of the community to lead them 
to perform their own religious and 
moral functions. The school and the 
grange are the strongest when they are 
in the closest co-operation with the 
church. 

4. The rural community church must 
often make up the deficiencies of other 
rural institutions. For the church by 
“institutional work” to supplement rural 
society on its domestic, educational, in- 
dustrial, or amusemental sides makes 
the church a social center, and in so far 
a venture toward the desired solidarity. 
This is an advantage only as it helps to 
restore these various agencies. The 
country church may become a social 
agency by doing substitute duty for 
other agencies, but this should be only 
temporary. The church cannot spiritu- 
alize society by giving over its forces 
for moral re-enforcement to secular 
uses. It is better to fill the more com- 
mon social agencies with spiritually- 
minded men. 

5. The church must contribute toward 
maintaining a simple, unified social 
structure for the community. We 
should keep to the few primary institu- 
tions, multiplying their functions if 
need be, rather than to multiply social 
agencies of lesser value. 

6. The community itself should be 
made the “social center.” No rural 
church can best serve community ends 
by helping to make any particular local 
institution a social center, not even it- 
self. 


VENTION—BY F. M. CROUCH 


SG venri SERVICE AND THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 


AT the last Episcopal general con- 
vention in Cincinnati, in 1910, one day 
was given to the consideration of social 
service. At the present convention in New 
York city, a week has been given to the 
same subject under the auspices of the 
Joint Commission on Social Service. 

This social service week constitutes a 
landmark in the history of social effort 
in the Episcopal church. The program 
is perhaps the most comprehensive pro- 
gram for the consideration of social ser- 
vice in connection with a general church 
gathering thus far prepared by any com- 
munion in America. It represents the 
growing recognition of the necessity 
which confronts the church of making 
an effort to cope with social conditions 
of the present. 

Like secular agencies of social re- 
form, the church is beginning to recog- 
nize that something more than charity 
is necessary—that until justice is se- 
cured the attempt to palliate social ills 
is but a beating of the air. This issue 
of. justice, especially in industrial rela- 
tions, is tending to occupy more and 
more the attention not only of such a 
representative body as the general con- 
vention, but of other ministers and lay- 
men not represented directly in this tri- 
ennial council of the church. 

The function of the church with re- 
lation to social problems, in short, has 
come to be seen as twofold. In the first 
place the church must relate itself to 
the contemporary effort to insure in- 
dustrial justice and to effect such read- 


justment of our present social and eco- 
nomic relations as may be necessary to 
that end. In the second place the church 
must lay increasing stress upon what 
should be recognized by social workers 
in general, whether directly connected 
with any organized Christian body or 
not, as the ultimate aim of the social 
movement—the recognition and the lib- 
eration of personality. 

Not only the church, but social work- 
ers in general have begun to realize 
that a social movement which functions 
merely in the external field of reform— 
better housing, better wages, protection 
against the hazards of industry, and the 
like—is not fully adequate to the needs 
of humanity. 

The growing recognition of the “in- 
nermost worth” of the “undermost man” 
is a sign of the times. It is coming to 
be felt not only by social workers, but 
by the more far-sighted and deep-think- 
ing of the working class, that at the bot- 
tom of the social movement of today is 
a conviction that under present condi- 
tions there is not given to the wage- 
worker a fair chance to be a person— 
to realize and develop his own spiritual 
worth. The securing of the opportun- 
ity for every man and woman for well- 
rounded personal development is essen- 
tial alike to our Christianity and our 
civilization. 

This twofold duty of the church in 
relation to the social movement is stress- 
ed in the triennial report of the Joint 
Gommission on Social Service. Follow- 
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ing some half dozen previous publica- 
tions of the commission, this report 
further calls the attention of the general 
convention to such fundamental matters 
as methods for effective organization 
and education of the constituency of the 
church in general for effective social ac- 
tion in co-operation with secular agen- 
cies and other communions. During the 
past three years the number of diocesan 
social service commissions has increased 
from twenty to seventy-five, and a grow- 
ing number of parishes throughout the 
country have begun to relate themselves 
in some systematic manner to commun- 
ity welfare. 

It is hoped that before another gen- 
eral convention every one of the eighty- 
seven dioceses and missionary districts 
in the church’s continental area will 
have made provision for an official so- 
cial service agency which shall act as 
an intermediary between the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Service and the par- 
ishes in their respective fields. 


A further development of the organi- 
zation of the church for such action is 
the recognition by the present general 
convention of social service as a legiti- 
mate activity of the eight departments— 
each including several dioceses—which 
were created some time ago for the 
furtherance of missionary work. 

In short, the present general conven- 
tion registers a long step toward the 
. recognition of social service as an es- 
sential phase of the church’s relation to 
the world. 

The social service week included four 
conferences on The Church and Indus- 
try, The. Church and the Rural Prob- 
lem, Co-operation with Secular Agen- 
cies, and. Education for Social Service, 
at which addresses were made by Bish- 
op McCormick of western Michigan; 
Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge; the Rev. John 
P. Peters, D.D., of Saint Michael’s 
Church, New York city; the Rev. J. H. 
Melish, of Holy Trinity Church, Brook- 
lyn; Robert A. Woods of Boston; 
H. D. W. English of Pittsburgh; Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia; 
Mabel T. Boardman,- Mrs. John M. 
Glenn and others. 

A mass meeting was held in the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine on the 
general topic, The Church and the So- 
cial Movement, with special addresses 
on The Growth of the Social Spirit in 
the Church, Christianity and Democ- 
racy, The Clergy and Social Service, 
and The Laity and Social Service, by 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
Bishop Spalding of Utah, Dean Sum- 
ner of Chicago, and Rathbone Gardner 
of Providence. 

During the week there was also a 
special conference of representatives of 
the various diocesan social service com- 
missions throughout the country, of 
which there are now seventy-five, with 
addresses by the Rev. Augustine El- 
mendorf, executive secretary of the So- 
cial Service Commission of the diocese 
of Newark; the Rev. Charles K. Gil- 
bert, executive secretary of the Social 
Service Commission of the diocese of 
New York, and the Rey. F. M. Crouch, 
field secretary of the Joint Commission 
on Social Service. : : 


Other features of the week were a 
social service exhibit in the old Synod 
Hall on the grounds of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, showing the gen- 
eral principles governing the attempt of 
the church to relate itself helpfully to 
the solution of social problems; a series 
of visits to Forest Hills Gardens, the 
immigrant receiving station at Ellis Is- 
land, and the Bedford Reformatory for 
Women; and some fifty special sermons 
on social service in the local churches. 


OW A CHURCH HELPED A 
WORKHOUSE 


SUZETTE looked at the “employ- 


ment lady” half defiantly, half expect-~ 


antly. “I ain’t never been drunk be- 
fore,” she said. “You see it was this 
way. My friend had a christening over 
in Hoboken and there was lots of drinks 
I never tasted. I must a took too much, 
I felt so funny in the head. I thought 
maybe if I went back on the ferry it 
would make me better. My aunt’s so 
strong for temperance, I was frightened 
to go home like that. I guess I must a 
fell asleep on the boat, for next thing I 
knew I was in the police station and 
scared to death. They took me to Jef- 
ferson Market and the judge sez to me, 
‘Vl give you ten minutes to tell us who 
you be or it’s ten days on the island for 
you.’ I felt such a shame. Do you 
think I’d disgrace my family like that? 
I’d die first. So I took my time, but I 
ain’t never been drunk before.” 

Suzette is one of the girls who come 
for help and advice to the social serv- 
ice bureau located on the pier of the 
New York City Department of Public 
Charities at the foot of East Twenty- 
sixth Street. The bureau, which is now 
under the Department of Charities was 
started, and is still assisted, by the 
Forum of the Church of the Ascension. 

At the suggestion of the Rev. Percy 
Stickney Grant, the forum created last 
January several committees on prison 
reform—one to introduce legislative 
measures at Albany, one to keep a 
watchful eye on cases which come up 
for trial in the Women’s Night Court, 
and one to follow these cases to Ran- 
dall’s Island with a view to improving 
conditions in the workhouse. 

The workhouse committee, with the 
co-operation of Commissioner of Cor- 
rections Whitney, has succeeded in in- 
troducing many reforms, notably the 
abolition of the totally dark cell and the 
establishment of a branch of the public 
library for the use of the prisoners. 
But while it is, indeed, necessary to 
put an end to the horrors of solitary 
confinement in a black dungeon, to sub- 
stitute decent reading for idle and filthy 
conversation and to strive for better ac- 
commodations that five girls may not 
be crowded into one cell, the forum 
committee soon perceived that even 
greater is the necessity for rehabilitating 
these workhouse girls in society. As 
one girl committed for prostitution re- 
marked: ‘When a woman. steals it 
ain’t so hard. Sometimes her boss ain’t 
afraid to give her another try. But 
once we get in here for being drunk or 
on the street, people get a notion we 
can’t ever be no different.” 

To convince people that such girls 


_ can become “different” and to help 


girls themselves to be ‘‘different,” 
the aims of the social service bur 
Deplorable as it is, many applicants 
like Suzette—first offenders who ret 
from their “time” in the workhouse 
wildered, sullen and afraid to -: 
family and employer. Others are o 
women, steady and industrious w 
sober, but apt to go on an occasi 
spree and lose their jobs. A very 
are habitual ‘‘drunks” or prostit 
who want to make a fresh start. P 
tically all are rebellious at a soc 
which has declared them outcasts. 

_The social secretary welcomes 

who come to the bureau on their 
rival at the pier. Sometimes she — 
nishes clothing, often she gives a not 
introduction to a respectable boar 
house, many times she offers cari 
But most important of all, she f 
work for these women. Whereas 

was extremely difficult at first the 
reau now has the co-operation of m 
city institutions and some private 
ployment agencies. 


COUNTRY LIFE LITERATURE SUMMARI 


It is hopeful to find in such a sc 
tific volume as that of Prof. J. M. - 
lette of the University of North | 
kota on Constructive Rural Sociol 
as effective treatment of the funct 
decadence’ and improvement of 
country churches as of any other ec 
omic or social interest of the r 
community. This book is recommen 
as one of the most comprehensive 
thorough-going single treatises in 
whole range of country life literat 
It summarizes the best of what has b 
written by others and classifies re 
ences to these authors under each 
its own chapter topics. 


THE CHURCH AND RURAL PROGRES 


Stronger recognition of the sig 
cance of the church in the rural 
movement could hardly be given t 
the acceptance by Gifford Pinchot 
the chairmanship of the special c 
mittee on the church and country lif 
represent the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. P 
Thomas N. Carver of Harvard Uni 
sity also becomes a member of the c 
mittee, unofficially representing 
Rural Organization Service rece 
created in the federal Department 
Agriculture by Secretary Houston, 
ed by the support of the General E 
cation Board. As an. extension of ' 
division of markets,” it is an interes 
token of the way in which econor 
is humanized by the Zeit Geist. 
special committee of the Federal Cc 
cil has secured Rev. Charles O. Gil 
conduct its work. He spent the sum 
in Europe investigating the situa 
relative to the church and country 
abroad. The volume, entitled The Ce 
try Church, recording the results of 
investigation by Mr. Pinchot and 
Gill is the first fruit of this initiativ 

The reactionary opposition to 
Country Life Department of Home } 
sions in the Northern Presbyterian 
sembly stands in surprising contras 
this advance. 


Editorials 


‘THE SPECTER OF MALINGERING 


I. M. RUBINOW 


J T has never been definitely established who 
IL was responsible for the famous ‘‘coal-in-the- 
| bathtub’’ story, though we believe an inves- 
aigation in that direction was once made. But it 
still offers a useful argument when legislation 
vending towards improvement of housing condi- 
tions must be fought. 
| A German physician in his daily practice has 
come across a curious individual (or perhaps sev- 
eral curious individuals, though this is doubtful), 
with a-printed visiting card bearing the inscrip- 
+ Rentenempfanger (receiver of a pension). 
loctors are proverbially poor statisticians. They 
ire very much inclined to make hasty generaliza- 
tions from particular cases. The story as report- 
ed read that it was quite customary in his district 
(why in his district only?) for persons receiving 
disability pensions to state that fact boastfully on 
their visiting cards. (In passing, we may express 
our feeling of admiration for the Chesterfieldian 
German workmen, who must have visiting cards 
on an average pension of $40 per annum). 
Here is uncontrovertible evidence of the de- 
Oralization of the German workman produced 
the entire German social insurance system. 
is brought forth in a recent article in the 
Edinburgh Review,: to help convince the British 
public of the danger of compensation, old-age pen- 
ons, sickness and unemployment insurance. And 
yw the Evening Post? is inspired by the Edin- 
gh Review to warn the American people 
inst the possible unforeseen evils of all labor 
slation. 
he anonymous author in the Edinburgh Re- 


e the cry of malingery and ‘‘pension hys- 
a’’ as a necessary result of social insurance. 
-arguments have already been given wide 
licity in this country through the famous 
aphlet of Friedensburg, whom the Edinburgh 
lew for some reason does not quote. But the 
riticism of the German social insurance system 
} equally scathing and the evidence just as scanty. 
ut, after all, it is evidence and not denunciation 
aat is required. When ‘‘stout individualists’’ 
as the author of the Edinburgh Review is fondly 
eferred to by the Evening Post) approach mea- 
sures of social legislation; antagonism may be as- 
med in advance. The English housekeepers 
‘July, 1913. “September 1, 1913. 


oo 


w has drawn upon half a dozen publications to . 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 
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(all ‘‘stout individualists,’? no doubt), thought 
that the stamp-licking habit would ruin the British 
home. The expected ruin has failed as yet to ma- 
terialize, and the gum on _ the insurance stamps 
proved to be a very innocuous mixture. 

That there is a possibility for malingery in 
social insurance practice, need not be disputed. 
There is an equal or greater possibility for malin- 
gery or fraud in every branch of insurance prac- 
tice. Fire insurance leads to incendiarism, life 
insurance to murder of husbands, wives and chil- 
dren, burglary insurance to fraudulent burglaries, 
and accident insurance by private companies has 
created the peculiar expert in sustaining fractures 
and dislocations. ‘‘Insurance and Crime’? is the 
appropriate title of a fascinating study of these 
by-products of the insurance business. Has any- 
one seriously argued that therefore al] insurance 
was an undesirable dangerous business? Not at 
all. The blessings of private insurance elicit loud 
praise from all who preach self-help and individ- 
ualism. 

But what a difference when compulsory insur- 
ance of wage-workers is discussed! While the 
wage-worker voluntarily purchased his sickness 
insurance in friendly societies, it was proper to 
speak as does the Edinburgh Review of the ‘‘ben- 
eficent work they (the friendly societies) did so 
well in the past.’’ But the British National Health 
Insurance Act must, in the words of the Evening 
Post, make its beneficiaries ‘‘childishly dependent 
and increasingly exigent.’’ It must increase 
malingering and demoralize the wage-workers. 

Why, one is forced to inquire, this phenomenal 
difference in effects of voluntary and compulsory 
insurance? There are many good reasons why 
the difference should be all the other way. Every 
insurance man knows that the natural selection 
of risks is always against the insurance company. 
Not only is the sub-standard risk more anxious 
to insure, and sub-standard conditions of health 
or fire hazard hidden wherever it is possible, but 
there is a moral hazard of fraud which can only 
be overcome by careful selection of business. 

In Germany, for instance, voluntary sick in- 
surance everywhere shows a higher sick rate than 
compulsory sick insurance, in the very same 1n- 
surance organizations. 

To one who has watched the efforts to introduce 
social insurance in different countries, there is no 


- mystery in the opposition. It is not the compul- 


sory, but the contributory principle that ealls it 
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forth. The coal-in-the-bath-tub story owes its 
origin to the cost of putting bath tubs in tene- 
ments. It was not the taste of the gum, but the 
price of stamps that created the British leagues 
opposed to stamp licking. The dangers to the 
moral strength of the wage-workers lurking 
in an insurance system never worried the employ- 
ers and their spokesmen until they were forced 
to share in its cost. And so far as it is not the em- 
ployer who is protesting, but the statesman of 
fixed ideas, whose respect for time-honored pre- 
cedents is shattered by this use of state power 
for the benefit of the many rather than the few, 
the sociological basis of these protests is well 
exemplified by one German writer whom the Hdin- 
burgh Review quotes with approbation, and who 
repeatedly contests ‘‘the educational value of con- 
scription and the depraving value of accident in- 
surance law; because conscription suppresses 
egotism and accident insurance breeds it.”’ 

The argument of the ‘‘fractured collar-bone’’ is 
presented both by the Edinburgh Review and the 
Evening Post as something of a ‘‘clincher.’’ ‘‘In 
the young, medical statistics prove that the period 
of mending is from fifteen to twenty days; in older 
persons twenty to forty. But the average insured 
German workingman who breaks his collar-bone 
requires eight months to get over it!’’ 

We can further strengthen this convincing argu- 
ment. As a matter of fact, Austrian workmen 
(or shall we say, Austrian collar-bones?) are still 
further demoralized, for out of 742 fractures of 
collar-bones occurring in the five years, 1897 to 
1901, 372, or just 50 per cent resulted in perma- 
nent disability, and of these, sixty were impaired 
up to one-half or more of their earning capacity. 

What is the answer to the riddle? That it is 
gross ignorance of the whole problem of indus- 
trial accidents to confuse the surgical and eco- 
nomic results of an injury. From the point of 
view of an editor, a fractured collar-bone is a 
minor accident; it is something to refer to jok- 
ingly, though it may interfere with a successful 
game of golf. But to a manual laborer, the col- 
lar-bone is the mainstay of his working mechan- 
ism, upon which a good deal of strain falls, and 
long after surgical union has taken place, the 
mechanism remains weak and defective. 

Moreover, need the Evening Post be told that 
the recuperative power, and especially the bone- 
knitting power, depends upon the vital strength 
of the injured? For the same reason that the 
wage-workers show a higher mortality rate, a 
higher morbidity rate, a higher tuberculosis rate, 
will their bones be slower in healing. 

However, it is quite clear that a social policy 
need be judged not from individual examples, but 
from its effects upon social life as a whole. If 
social insurance does lead to wholesale demoraliz- 
ation of the working class, surely its effects must 
be noticeable in Germany, where the policy has 
been in effect for three decades. They must be 
noticeable not only to the individual observer, 
but in, the general effect upon the social develop- 
ment in Germany. The preaching of egotism for 
thirty years should have broken down the soli- 


darity of the working class. The growth of d 
pendence upon the government should ha 
undermined any existing’ trade union moveme 
The weakening of the backbone which must Fr 
sult from such loss of the spirit of independene 
should have killed any effort for increase 
wages. The growing feeling that ‘‘ work itself : 
an accursed burden’’ should have impaired t 
productive efficiency of the German wage-worke! 
and made German industry a loser in intern 
tional competition. 
Has all this happened? It has not. Durin 
these thirty years the German labor union mové 
ment was born and-has grown bigger than i 
America or even in Great Britain; wages hay 
risen faster than in either country, the Germa 
working class stands united in its political move 


ment, the German workingman remains the bes 


workingman in the world, and German industr 
is more aggressive than before. And as a resul 
with thousands of scientific investigators watel 
ing the workings of the German social insurance 
system, France, Great Britain, Italy, in fact, a 
Europe has been forced to follow in its footsteps 
and now the United States is safely on the wa 
as well, 

Of course, there is malingery, and there awill b 
Because there are railroad accidents will th 
Evening Post condemn railroads as a means 6 
transportation? Because ships are lost will : 
warn against crossing the ocean? Railroad ace 
dents and sea catastrophies are excessive, be 
cause well-known methods of prevention ar 
criminally disregarded. They call for effectiv 
social control of the railroad and navigation ir 
dustries. In comparison, the problem of pre 
venting or reducing malingery is a very simpl 
one. We have the entire experience of Hurop 
to guide us. The only lesson to be derived fror 
such accounts. of malingery as are not intentiona. 
ly exaggerated, is the necessity of knowing socié 
insurance as well as wanting it. Thorough stud 
of the principles and theories, as well as th 
experience and practical problems of Social It 
surance in Europe, is the problem of the hour i 
progressive social legislation. 


WHY NOT THINK MORE CLEARLY 
RICHARD C. CABOT 


NE would suppose that in a land resoundin 

like ours with demands for reform and wit 
the battle-cries of the reformers (God bless them 
the one thing clearest to everybody would be this 
that things are not what they ought to be; tha 
the facts differ from our ideals. Yet just the og 
posite idea was what I encountered the other nigh 
in a friendly and stimulating discussion at th 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

Several speakers seemed to see no clear distin¢ 
tion between the facts and predictions of sciene 
organized in the rules of sanitation and the com 
mands of morality. They talked about ‘‘physiea 
morality’’—which is as absurd as ‘‘pink moral 
ity’’ or ‘‘alkaline religion.’’ They thought tha 
cleanliness necessarily made men more moral-— 
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forgetting that Tolstoi was clean, sickly and white- 
| handed in the days of his affluence and vice; dirty 
and healthy in his later years of poverty and moral 
heroism. They seemed to agree with the Phari- 
sees that to eat with unwashen hands is morally 
defiling as well as sanitarily unwise. They could 
hardly tolerate the reminder that whenever moral- 
ity rises to the height of heroism it is almost cer- 
tain to be unsanitary. The heroism of Ricketts, 
who lost his life studying Mexican typhus was, of 
course, as unsanitary as that of the woman who 
risks her life and maims her organs in childbirth. 
Yet most people appear to picture sanitation and 
morals as marching abreast, allies and equals. 

__ But I ought not to have been surprised. For 
the well-meant effort to state morality in physical 
terms is really getting familiar. The efficiency 
men try to reduce morals to efficiency, forgetting 
that the efficient liar and the efficient burglar, the 
efficient murderer and the efficient sneak have 
rights equal to any man’s in the democracy of 
efficiency. 

_ Then there is the stale and hearty fallacy, 
about ‘‘the normal.’’ The ‘‘normal,’’ as it is of- 
\ten used, is a muddle-headed attempt to fuse 
‘scientific fact and moral hope, to say that what is 
and what ought to be are the same. 

_ Now ‘‘normal’’ has two, and only two, possible 
Meanings. It can mean the average, as it does in 
the statements of health boards about ‘‘the normal 
amount of typhoid at this time of year,’’ or it can 
mean the ideal, someone’s ideal: But it is the 
fashion of the day (presently to be exemplified) to 
‘give ‘‘normal’’ both meanings at once—something 
scientifically established and yet an ideal. 

_ Why do we do such things? Because we want 
‘to be encouraging. A splendid ideal that, if it is 
based on truth, but a most dangerous one to any 
‘but hide-bound truth-tellers. To others it is a 
will-o-the-wisp. The encouraging doctor who in 
the name of ‘‘psychotherapeutic suggestion’’ tells 
his patient all sorts of encouraging lies is still 
most well-meaning man as arule. He is short- 
ighted, that’s all—short-sighted as the author of 
ducational Pamphlet No. 6 on Health and the 
fygiene of Sex issued by the Society of Sanitary 
nd Moral Prophylaxis. Here are some extracts: 
1. ‘‘Continence in young men is the normal con- 
ition’’ (p.8). Certainly it is not the average 
ondition. He must mean that continence ought 
to become universal. Why does not he say so? 
ecause it sounds more encouraging to say that 
continence is now, as a matter of fact, ‘‘normal.’’ 
We are afraid of the plain terms right and wrong, 
‘afraid that they sound ‘‘ goody goody.’’ So we try 
to put the matter in a scientific, matter-of-fact 
way. But science in this field can tell us nothing 
but averages and probabilities which are not in- 
spiring. Hence we use the vague hybrid term 
““normal.’’ | 

2. **Up to puberty the sex instinct is dormant 
mless it has been precociously excited or abnor- 
nally developed’’ (page 10). Anyone familiar 
with the subject knows that in males sex instinct 
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is almost always active before puberty. Shall we 
say, then, that it is almost always abnormal? If so 
we are not talking science. Shall we say that al- 
most all males are immoral because their sex in- 
stinct ought to be dormant till puberty but is not? 
Obviously the writer does not mean that. What 
then does he mean? No one ean answer with cer- 
tainty, but so far as I can analyze the context of 
the sentence it seems to be prompted by the same 
generous hope previously referred to—the hope of 
making ideals more telling by stating them as 
facts. But the effort results in confusion. 

3. ‘*‘No man can be convinced that anything 
which is necessary to health is morally wrong’’ 
(p.12). On the field of battle and in the face of an 
epidemic, it often happens that the only way for a 
doctor to preserve his health is to turn tail and 
run away. This is necessary to health, but is it 
therefore morally right? Not always, to put it 
mildly. Of course, the writer knew this. He often 
faced risks to his health for the sake of a moral 
principle. He knew as well as anyone that sani- 
tary safety and moral safety can not always go to- 
gether in the field of sex or anywhere else. But 
he thought that they ought to go together, and this 
ideal he frequently stated as a fact already come 
true. 

I need not quote more. Throughout the pamph- 
let and throughout many articles and speeches 
on ‘‘sex hygiene’’ we meet examples of the same 
fallacy. Sometimes it is ‘‘nature’’ or ‘‘the 
natural’’ which is burdened with the task of bridg- 
ing the chasm between what is and what ought 
to be. We call certain practices ‘‘unnatural’’, 
not caring to call them immoral and not content 
to call them unusual. Yet one of those two mean- 
ings the word ‘‘unnatural’’ must bear. 

The blame for all this confusion is, I think, to 
be laid on Herbert Spencer and the ‘‘evolution- 
ists’’. They have always nourished a deep con- 
fusion of thought. Somehow, they think, natural 
history is to be our moral guide. In practice this 
means that one picks out (quite unconsciously) a 
small bunch of facts, calls them ‘‘natural’’ or 
‘‘normal’’, ignores the rest which contradict them, 
then holds them up as our moral guide. The ‘‘econ- 
omic man’’ is to guide us. It matters not that he is 
rare to the last degree. He is still considered the 
normal or natural and we are bidden to imitate 
him. The survival of the fittest is called a ‘‘law 
of nature,’’ either because one ignores the unfit 
who survive or because one calls all the survivors 
‘*fit.”? Our thought is either circular or wild. 

What practical harm comes of these fallacies? 
In economics they lead to laissez faire, in polities 
to military aggression like that of Rhodes and 
Jameson in South Africa. In social and educa- 
tional circles the same fallacies are back of the 
present attempt to teach ‘‘sex hygiene’’ in the 
public schools. On purely scientific grounds or 
on purely moral grounds few, I believe, would sup- 
pose it wise to teach sex facts to school children. 
It is because we believe that hygiene is morality 
and that morality is hygiene that we manufacture 
a self-contradictory term like ‘‘sex hygiene’’ and 
try to push it into the schools. 
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oo Character, (a Boston business 

magazine of personality, edited by 
Thomas Dreier) comes the following ‘un- 
usual editorial on loyalty: 


In the name of loyalty there is per- 
petrated upon the world more vile rot 
than the laws of common sense allow. 
Oftentimes employers find that talks on 
loyalty can be given in lieu of salary. 
Conversation will not buy the baby Cas- 
toria, or fill the cellar with vegetables 
for the winter, but conversation on 
loyalty is often given to workmen as if 
it would purchase for them not only the 
necessaries but the luxuries of life. 

Blind loyalty is asinine. Every em- 
ploye deserves to know the reason why. 
It is the divine right of every man to 
be from Missouri. 

Loyalty to employers is a_ subject 
upon which the wielders of the whips 
talk to their wage slaves as they send 
them out to labor in the sweat of their 
brow to add to the fame and wealth of 
those whose tongues are gilded with the 
germs of loyalty talk. 

I believe in loyalty, but I believe in- 
finitely more in common sense and in 
the square deal. I know that no insti- 
tution can be built up unless there is har- 
mony; but I deny that in order to secure 
harmony the eyes of men must be blind- 
ed and they must follow like sheep some 
leader who uses them only for his own 
selfish purposes. 

It is because of this fetich of loyalty 
that we have the House of Want and 
the House of Have. It is because of the 
blind worship of convention, of preced- 
ent, of smug propriety, that men today 
fail to receive what they earn. And they 
worship blindly these things because they 
are ignorant and in their blind ignor- 
ance they do not realize their power, 
nor do they understand what men mean 
when they talk of the Square Deal. 

Loyalty to self is the greatest loyalty. 

The man who is truly loyal to himself 
will give his neighbor a square deal. 
And it is only when the doctrine of the 
square deal is practised that the ailments 
of society will be cured 
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st ae following from the San Francisco 

Star is an illuminating revelation of 
conservatism applied in an unusual direc- 
tion. Says the Star: 


An honest, well-meaning conventional 
man was listening to the story of the ed- 
ucation of Helen Keller. He did not 
thrill under it; he said, at last: “Well, 
if God had meant that girl to know those 
things He would have given her sight 
and hearing.” Solemnly he shook his 
head, and silently he went away, leaving 
an astonished silence behind him. Then 
some one said: “That is the apotheosis 
of stand-pat-ism—‘as it was once so must 
it remain forever!’” And someone else 
added: “May our good angels keep us 
alive, and moving and growing to the 
very end—yes! and not let us settle down 
like that.” And a third put it this way: 
“Tt’s only lack of imagination: If that 
dear Helen had been his own daughter 


he would have rejoiced from the bottom 
of his heart to have someone pull her out 
into the life of the world.” 


ane ey: 
TERESINA’S FACE 
MARGARET WIDDEMER in Poetry 


He saw it last of all before they herded 
in the steerage, 
Dark against the sunset where he ling- 
ered by the hold. 
The tear-stained dusk-rose face of her, the 
little Teresina, ; 
Sailing out to lands of gold: 


Ah, the days were long, long days, still 
toiling in the vineyard 
Working for the coins that set him free 
to go to her.. 
Where gay it glowed, the flower face of 
little Teresina 
Where the joy and riches were: 


Hard to find one rose-face where the dark 
rose-faces cluster, 
Where the outland laws are strange and 
outland voices hum; 
(Only one lad’s hoping, and the word of 
Teresina 
Who would wait for him to come!) 


God grant he may not find her, since he 
might not win her freedom, 
Nor yet be great enough to love, in such 
marred, captive wise 
The patient, painted face of her, the little 
Teresina, 
With its cowed, all-knowing eyes! 


Joodependent 


HE Man From Mars happened in at 
a police court one day. “Well,” said 
the Judge heartily, “it runs along pretty 
smoothly, Eh? I suppose some of my 
rulings may seem summary to you, but you 
understand that after sitting here for a 
few years, one is enabled to size up a great 
many of these cases at a glance.” 
What his rulings were is told by Ellis 
O. Jones in the Independent who seems to 
think that courts is courts: 


They brought in a man charged with 
speeding. He seemed very indignant at 
his arrest, saying that he was an ex- 
ceedingly busy man and so on. You 
fined him ten dollars, which he paid with 
alacrity and hurried away. As he drove 
off in his car it seemed to Man From 
Mars as if he were speeding faster than 
ever in order to make up lost time.” 


“Quite likely,” observed the Judge. 


‘Tt is very hard to know just what to 
do with these speeders.” 

“When they brought in a man charged 
with loitering,’ continued the Man From 
Mars. “You fined him ten dollars also 
and, as he didn’t have the money to pay, 
he had to go to jail where he will do 
nothing but loiter for the next twenty 
days.” 

“What you say seems kind of plaus- 
ible,” said the Judge thoughtfully. 


“But then after all you can’t be too 
Os Le with these criminals. You see 
I know. I’ve been at it too long.” 


“Maybe ‘that’s it,’ agreed the Man 
From Mars. 


“Maybe what’s it?” 
“That you have been at it too long.” 


| ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


ROF, J. LAWRENCE LAUGHLIN in 

an article on the Monopoly of Labor 
in the October Atlantic, discusses the meth- 
ods of unions and their effect on the cost 
of liying- 
~Unions, says Prof. Laughlin, have de- 
cided that the solution of the cost-of-living 
problem “is to be found in the ‘monopoly 
of labor.” They have taken a leaf out of 
the past history of industry; and from 
that have assumed their principle of eco- 
nomics to be the fixing of the prices of 
labor by control over the supply. And 
why not? Have not the great combina- 
tions in many staple articles of general 
consumption attempted to fix, or even suc- 
ceeded in fixing prices, by a control over 
the supply? Is not sauce for the goose 
also sauce for the gander? If the employ- 
ers resort to the theory of monopoly, why 
should not the laborers? 

“The unions have a definite objectives 
to increase wages (not merely money 
wages, but real wages); that is, to get 
more reward for the same effort, per hour, 
or per day; or to get the same wages for 
a less number of hours; and to better the 
sanitary and hazardous conditions of 
work.” 

If this is the theory on which the unions 
are working an examination into its ac- 
complishments will assist in determining 
its value, he argues: | 

“As a matter of cold fact,” asks Pro- 
fessor Laughlin, “how has the working- 
man fared with this method of raising 
wages in recent years? In the principal 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
leaving out salaried employes, in the ten 
years from 1897-1907 (according to the in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Labor) 
wages had risen from 99.2 to 122.4, or 23 
per cent, while retail prices for food had 
increased from 96.3 to 120.6 or 25.5 pem 
cent. That is, the purchasing power of 
wages fell 2.5 per cent during that period 
of unusual expansion of business. I[ 
short, the whole effect of the wage in 
crease had been nullified by the rise in th 
prices of food usually consumed in th 
family budget. 

“After all the bad blood stirred up in 
some twenty years the unions have ace 
complished practically nothing toward rais- 
ing their power of consumption. Ob- 
viously something is very far wrong wi 
the principle on which they are operati 
They have climbed this hard uphill roa 
for decades only to find no passage throug! 
at the end. Economically, the principle o 
monopoly of labor does not work in fa 
of the laborer,” he holds. ; ; 
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(Continued from page 92) 


eration of labor to choose fourteen other 
persons to constitute such a body with 
it. A fifth recommendation is that a 
law be enacted making it mandatory 
that a boy shall be either in school or at 
work up to his eighteenth year. 

_ Vocational guidance means more to 
the committee which conducted the in- 
quiry than finding jobs for children or 
even advising them about the best open- 
ings. It is recommended that the de- 
partment of vocational guidance, when 
established, undertake three kinds of 
work: 

1. A survey of the business and in- 
dustries of the city, giving accurate and 
complete information regarding the 
wages, hours of labor, chances of pro- 
motion, sanitation and moral conditions 
of each occupation. 

survey to indicate clearly the 
value of the present courses of instruc- 
tion in high school, not only the indus- 
trial and commercial courses, but every 
course in the schools; in this should be 
included, the committee thinks, a com- 
parison with the product of business 
colleges and other schools, and the opin- 
ions of employers regarding the quali- 
fications of the young persons in their 
employ. 
3. Vocational guidance, which shall 
assist a child with his parent to find his 
proper place at work; establish a bu- 
reau of information for employers and 
those seeking employment; at its dis- 
cretion, with the law, issue all labor 
permits; and have general oversight of 
the boys and girls at work. 
_ As a basis for these recommendations 
the field work of the investigation, 
which was directed by Lydia Herrick, 
of Unity House, brought forth a varied 
jody of facts, some of which confirmed 
other studies elsewhere. The pressure 
an inadequate family income was 
‘ound to be a justifyable cause in with- 
awing only 21 per cent of the 352 
dren from school. More than half 
ft, in the words of the report, from 
eir “own sweet will.” 
A helter-skelter search for any kind 
job, as soon as the coveted right to 
or was gained, was found to be the 
ain entrance into the work of the 
orld for these untrained adolescents. 
tee, four, five and sometimes many 
ore different positions were held with- 
a short space of time, and these rep- 
sented not steady promotion -in a 
osen line of work but shifting from 
le occupation to another. Yet the 
mittee found that idleness was neg- 
gible and wages “fair.” Intelligence 
neasured by advancement in school, 
is found to command higher wages 
more skillful work among the boys. 
wages of the girls failed to re- 
a similar premium on “education.” 
No argument in favor of the “Wis- 
onsin plan” of industrial education is 
iduced ; the committee is content to be- 
ve that the “opinion is gaining ground 
it leads in the right direction.” 
: is cautious enough to ask that a 
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To Readers of Survey: 


We take pleasure in advising you of the inauguration of 
a complete Editorial Department in the November NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. This department, formerly con- 
ducted by George Harvey in “Harper's Weekly,” will now 
appear regularly in the Review. 


“SIX MONTHS OF WILSON,” by the Editor, is the first 


of the leading articles that will appear each month. 


Some comments: 


“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will be stronger 


and better than ever. with Colonel Harvey’s entire efforts in 


evidence.” 


“George Harvey will edit the famous NORTH AMERI- 
CAN REVIEW and will add to it various features, making it 
one of the new forces in American life.” 

“For solid worth-while articles on subjects of national im- 
portance there is no better periodical than THE NORTH 
It maintains its standard of excell- 
ence, and its papers are all by men distinguished in their 


AMERICAN REVIEW. 


various lines of work.” 


Our increasing patronage and the many commendatory 
letters received from our subscribers are ample proof that 
thinking men and women are interested in the articles and the 


treatment accorded them in the REVIEW. 


We, therefore, entend to you a‘cordial invitation to be- 
come a subscriber, confident that receiving the REVIEW will 
be to you a source of intellectual enjoyment. 


AMERICAN 
NEW YORK, 


REVIEW 
Ni ays 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


6 


N. B.—The yearly subscription price is $4.000- Q00K Lip 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced Man as Executive 

(1). Training. College, University, School 
for Social Workers, Travel. 

(2). Experience. Over ten years in var- 
ied social work as investigator, personal 
worker, executive. 

(3). Qualifications. Knowledge of mod- 
ern business methods, ability in raising 
funds and preparing budgets, success in 
directing paid workers and enlisting volun- 
teers, experience as writer and public 
speaker. Address 1167 SuRVEY. 


Hine Photo 


Company 
SLIDES PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


| 27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park | 
| Yonkers, N. Y. 
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INFORMATION 


Children 


a 
HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 
ee Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
* state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


2 RENE REIES 0 PO SE re eS, 
HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 105 Hast 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

t and counsel relative to institutions 

for children, child placing, infant mortality 

care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS — National 
Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 
Fifth ave., New York, Charles F. Powlison, 
Fen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 

zation, Cost, Construction, ete., of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan. 


pace. geen dace atrtan Sees SEAN RESET 

ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE — 
American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathed- 
Street, Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and ill- 
ness; urges birth legislation; maternal nurs- 
ing, parental instruction. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
M.D., Harvard University Medical School ; 

Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M. D., College of the 
City of New York, New York 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec'y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UGENICS— Bugenics Record Office, 

Spring Harbor, L. I, N. Y. (American 

Breeders Assoc., Eugenics Sect. Charles 
B. Davenport, Sec.). Membership $2. a year. 
National repository of data on hereditary fam- 
ily traits. Schedules for family records fur- 
nished free. Advice as to suitable matings. 
Publications at cost. H, H, Laughlin, Supt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. EH. F. Rob- 

bins, Dxec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Hast 22d St., New York. Livingston 
M.D., Exec. *Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
; sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


EX EDUCATION —The American Federa- 

tion for Sex Hygiene, Tilden Building, 

105 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Constituent societies throughout the country. 
Publications to members and upon application. 
Membership $2 per year, 


EX HYGIENE—NSociety of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets free. 
Educational pamphlets, 10c each. Jowrnal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co- operating agency. For literature, 
address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


Saree alert EE ae Se 
ABOR LEGISLATION —Workmen's Com- 
pensation ; Industrial Hygiene; Labor Laws, 
Official Publication: American Labor 
Legislation Review, sent free to members. 
merican Association for Labor Legislation, 
131 East 23d St., New York City. John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR -—National Committee on 
Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 


Osborne, Chn.; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec’y- 
Treas.; E. Stagg Whitin, Chn. Exec. Com. 


Prison labor conditions throughout the country 
examined with recommendations for construc- 
tive reform, Pamphlets free to members—$5 a 
year, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 Bast 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 
conditions through organization and 

legislation. Information given. “Life and 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 
months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, spate 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine : The Association Moninly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics. Next 
meeting : Summer 1914,, Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


OCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN.—Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton. Mary Schenck Woolman, President. Train- 
ing for Vocational Teaching ‘and Trade Pxperi- 


ence in co-operation with Simmons College; 
Placement Bureau for Trained Women; grad- 
uate Fellowships in Industrial Research. Pub- 


lication on ‘“‘Hconomic Relations of Women.” 


Recreation 


OW TO START SOCIAL CENTERS—A 
pamphlet of 48 pages suggesting in detail, 
—how to create and organize public senti- 

ment, secure cooperation, develop the facilities 
at hand, arrange attractive programs, etc. Price 
10 cents. Department of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
2 New York City. Howard s. Braucher, 
ec’y 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
uarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
clearing house for information on sub- 

jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; Geo. D. Chamberlain, Acting 
Ex. Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. James E. West, Chief Scout 

Executive. Local Councils organized in principal 
cities, towns and counties. Literature on re- 
quest. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ $1 a 
year, Memberships: Associate Bs, Sustaining 


ETTLEMENTS —National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Probation 


ROBATION —National Probation Associa- 
tion. The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur 
W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference, Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 


part of the school program. 


“commission of men interested in edu- 
cation, educators, business men, manu-~- 
facturers, contractors and laboring men 
should study this question together and 
report their conclusions to the board of 
education.” 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


The importance of the boys’ and 
girls’ club movement as affecting the 
rural school is discussed in a recent re- 
port by A. C. Monahan, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Mr. 
Monahan points out that the clubs are 
at present more closely identified with 
the schools than ever before, and that 
their work is becoming a more definite 
The tre- 
mendous influence of these clubs in aid 
of better farming, better living condi- 
tions, and better schools, is therefore 
exerted as part of the movement to 
make the rural school the real center of 
rural civilization. 

After showing how the clubs are or- 
ganized through the school authorities. 
Mr. Monahan speaks particularly of the 
girls’ garden and canning clubs, which 
in an incredibly short time have assumed 
an importance second only to the bet- 
ter-known boys’ corn clubs. Further- 
more, while the government’s activities 
in behalf of the clubs have until re- 
cently been. confined mainly to the 
South, they are now extended to the 
northern and western states. Boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural clubs are now organ- 
ized under national auspices in most of 
the states. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


OcrToBER AND NOVEMBER CONFERENCES : 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Fifteenth Io 
State Conference of. Sioux City, Ia. 
November 16-18, 1913. Sec’y., Paul 
Peirce, Iowa City, Ia. 


CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Fourteenth New 
York State Conference of. Buffalo, 
N. Y., November 18-20, 1918. Sec’y, 
Marcus A. Beeman, 105 East 22nd Street 
New York. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Missouri State 
Conference of St. Joseph, Mo., Novem: 
ber 14-16, 1913. Sec’y, Oscar Leonard, 
901 Carr Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Ohio State 
ference of. Akron, O., November 10-12, 
1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman 
Bldg., Columbus, O. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Twenty-Second 
Minnesota State Conference of. Minne 
apolis, Minn., October 25-28, 1913. Se 
Miss Caroline M. Crosby, Minneapo 


Minn. 


CoNSERVATION CoNncrEss, National. Wash 
ington, D. C., November 18-20, 1913. 
com Thomas R. Shipp, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


ConsuMERS’ LEaGuE, National. Buffal 
N. Y., November 17-18, 1913. Gen. S 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 106 E. 19th 
New York City. 


Farm Women, International Congress 
Tulsa, Okla., October 22-November 
— Sec’y, Mrs. John T. Burns, Tu 

a. 
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NDUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Seventh annual 
convention. Grand Rapids, Mich., Octo- 
ber 19-25, 1913. Sec’y, A. Prosser, 105 
E, 22d Street, New York. 


NFANT Morrauity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fourth an- 
nual meeting. Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 14-17, 1913. Exec. Sec’y, Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. 
funicipAL Leaguer, National. Toronto, 
Can., November 12-15, 1913. Sec’y, Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, 705 North Ameri- 
can Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
URITY ConGrEss, Seventh International. 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 7-12, 1913. 
Information can be secured by address- 
ing World’s Purity Federation, La Crosse, 
is. 
: 
LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


LIND, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
ference on the. London, England, June, 
1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 


HILDREN’S WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
1914. President, Dr. Treub, Huygen- 
stratt 106, Amsterdam. 


UGENICS ConGrEss, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 


RISON CONGRESS, Quinquennial, London, 
England, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


NATIONAL 


CADEMY OF MEDICINE, American. Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 29-June 1, 1914. Sec’y, 
Charles McIntire, Easton, Pa. 

HARITIES AND CorrEcTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago, II, 

lousING CONFERENCE, Third National. 
‘Cincinnati, O., December 3-5, 1913. Field 
Sec’y, John Ihider, 105 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


ELIGIOUS Epucation AssociaTION. March 


5-8, 1914. New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, 
Henry F. Cope, 332 So, Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


YGIENE, International Exposition of. In 
connection with Fifth Latin-American 
Medical Congress. Lima, Peru. No- 
vember 2-December 31, 1913. 


ANAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social 
Economy Department—Alvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

ANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1915. Director 
Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San Diego, 
AFETY AND SANITATION, International Ex- 
position of. New York, Dec. 11-20, 1913. 
Director General, William H. Tolman, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 
IRBAN ExposiTION, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 

i NATIONAL - : 
ESCUE AND First Arp AppLiANcEs, Exhi- 
bition of. American Mining Congress, 
October 20-24, 1913. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec’y, J. F. Callbreath, Denver, Colo. 
State anp LocaL 

2 Wetrare Exursition, Peoria, Ill, 
stober, 1913. Director, Mary B. Swain, 
1 Union Square, New York City. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information 
nd advise reading on the subjects named by each and on related sub- 
ects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each or- 

. ganization is doing, but memberships not required of those seeking 
information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 105 BD. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. Pamphlets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'T. Cross, Gen. 

Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work, Bulletins and misc. 
publications. Conducts information bureau. 
Forty-first annual meeting Memphis, ‘Tenn., 
May, 1914. Membership $2.50, 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 105 Hast 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
gpereuion in social programs in the United 

ates, 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE-- 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
For literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rey. Charles §. Macfarland, 215 Fourth 
Ave. (at 18th St.), New York, 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — 

July: Rural Communities. August: The 

Mormon Menace. September: The Coming 
Chureh and Society. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kingdom, published month- 
ly by the American Institute of Social Service, 
82 Bible House, New York city. Price 75c. per 
year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Hpiscopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. Ff. M. Croueh, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service ; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 
Bureau; Reading and study courses ; invites all 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities. 
Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Ill. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE Baptist De- 
partment of Social Service and Brother- 
hood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, 
suggest ways whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co-operate with sim- 
ilar bodies. 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
AGENCY~—The Congregational Brotherhood 
of America, Henry A, Atkinson, Secretary, 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
and information furnished. 

: Speakers’ Bureau; Publications, Ser- 
vice available for Institutes, Conferences and 

Addresses. Correspondence and inquiries invited, 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE —Bu- 
reau of Social Service, The Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions; Rey. Charles 
Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for 
Correspondence 
Methods for 


Pro- 
Study 


city problems of the Church, 
Course in Applied Christianity. 
Chureh Publicity. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
class or sex. 
mas literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy,, 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Immigration 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic Lea- 
gue for Immigrants, New York-New Jer- 
sey Committee, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. Cy 

Protection, Education, Distribution and Assimi- 
lation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished. Warren C, Hberle, General Secretary ; 
Frances A. Kellor, Managing Director. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
id meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding, 


Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 


Exec, Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of. 166 publications sent gratis, 
Address Educational Department, Nat'l, Lib, 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bldg,, Phila- 


delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 


electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civie education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and HPxhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 31 Union Square, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits. 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President. Flavel 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
cussion of City Planning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-—Progressive Nation- 

al Service, Forty-Second Street Building, 

N. Y. City, Frances A, Kellor, Chief of 
Service, National clearing house for political ac- 
tion on social and industrial justice, conserva- 
tion, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard SS, Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


Racial and Sectional Problems 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
—A clearing house for Southern social 
forces; to study and improve social, civic 
and economic conditions. Proceedings of At- 
lanta Congress, April, 1918, over 600 pages, 
entitled “fhe South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,” sent free to each member, eee 
bee J. HE. MeCullocn, General Sec., 3538 Sixth 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS ~— National 

Association for the Advancement of_Col- 

ored People, 26 Vesey Street, New York. 
O. G. Villard, Chairman, Board of_ Directors; 
M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. BE. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lec- 
tures, Lantern Slides 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. Z 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY—Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year. 
Cc. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 
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The Youttis Jompanion 


to New Subscribers 


who remit before November Ist. Enlarged, improved, 
bringing to your entire Family the best of American 
life in fiction, fact and comment, The Companion 
offers you the best investment in good read- 
ing that you can make at any price. 


A Story a Day In a year The Companion prints more than enough 


stories to make one a day—stories that satisfy the 
youthful craving for adventure and achievement, stories of college girls, stories 
of girls weary of home and weary for home, stories for those who live in their 
memories, stories that picture the romance in common things. 


’ dealing ath the things which mostly 
The Boys Own Page interest the healthy boy—baseball and 


football—how to play them well. Other games and sports—swimming, boating, 
running, skating. The use of tools, and how to make and do useful things. 


The Girls’ Own P age for the host of girls who must make their 


own frocks and millinery. For those, 
too, seeking profitable occupations, no less than new forms of diversion. 


The Doctor’ s Corner in which he tells, every week, something 
about the care of the health, the symptoms 


of disease, the measures to take in emergencies while waiting for the physician. 


Extras to New Subscribers 


Every New Subscriber who at once sends $2.00 with this 
coupon or the name of this catalogue will receive 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 


weeks of 1913, including the Holiday Numbers. 
2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 
3. The fifty-two weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. 
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Send Today for Sample Copies 


and Announcement 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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In the. Old World 


wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme 
excellence, we are there packing the choicest of the 
crop under the familiar ‘“Cresca Mark.” 

CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES | 
are for that class of people who really appreciate j 
fine flavors of perfect food products. Send 2c dae . 
for booklet describing these good things and containing a 
variety of tempting menus and recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 
369 Greenwich Street New York 


NINE MAJOR FIELDS 
— of SOCIAL WORK 


The latest word—frequently the best contained in 
Proceedings o the National Conference 


“Established in 1874” 


Special Pre-Publication Rate of $1.75 
Postage Preprid, About 500 pages. Offer 
closes Nov. 1, 1913. Thereafter $2.00. 


President Tucker on Social Justice, Charles W. 
Blanpied on Pacific Coast Immigration, and score of 
other speakers quoted throughout the nation. 


ORDER NOW 


National Conference of Charities and Correction 
315 Plymouth Ct. Chicago, Ill. 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


means better citizens. Take 
care of the Sunday School and the 


church of the future will take 
care of itself. Adequate instruc- 
tion requires good textbooks. 
Send fer informationand acquaint — 
your church school with the 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE 
STUDIES, a graded series of 
twenty volumes. Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago. 


| HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO, 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 

BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON S@rREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. ’ 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & BE. 8. GOLDBERG, 

West Broadway and Hudson Street, 

New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


